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"DIRECTIONS FOR USE 


white Or colored crayon. 


Ps 


gerape crayon Sipe blackboard eraser, and lacing. the stencil against - 
the blackboard, the rough side toward you, rab the eraser Over the perforations. 
Remove the design and’ ‘the: ontlines will appear. ‘It'may then’ be traced with 


It requires no skill in habving to s prestgha FS picture from ‘one of these stencils 
- and the same stencil can be used a'great many times before wearing ont. 


ae usr OUR. BLACKBOARD | STENCILS 








Augsburg Sets of Blackboard Stencils 
-, Large Size, 24 x 36 inches 
1 Day before Thanksgiving 6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging 
2 Pride goes before a fall . .7 Old-fashioned Log Cabin in 
3 Torkeys, group. . ms Clearing 
4 Vegetables, acai etc., . 8 Santa Claus and Reindeer 





group 9 Santa Clans witharms full of toys }- 
5 A Merry Christmas 10 Happy New Year 

The set of ten is enough for ee holidays and may be 
used for several years, 


The Set of Ten, $1.00, postpaid 
Sold separately ets; coms cach, postpal 





EXTRA. DESIGNS 
Size, 24 x.36 


Watching for Santa Claus, 20 cents 
Santa Claus Going Down Chimney, 20 cents 
New Year Welcome (Angels), 20 cents 
Large Design of Santa Claus, 15 cents 


Small Size, 18 x 24: Price, 10 cents, 6 for 50 cents 





* “Christmas Chimes” — - Reindeer 
Merry Christmas in a Wreath of Pine Cone-Design 
Holly ‘Happy New Year to You All” 
Christmas Tree 


The word’! “WELCOME” in Wreath of Flowers; very hand- 
some, 10 cents, 


‘Large ‘‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents. 


‘THANKSGIVING —— CHRISTMAS 








NEW YEAR’S 


ROLLS OF HONOR 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


1.-U, 8. Coat of Arms 4 Scroll and Birds with Gothic 
2 Storks- with Scroll and Letters 
Flowers 5 Word ‘ Meritorious” with 
8 Laurel Wreath Pattern Scroll ..” 
The word “Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 
10 cents. 


Large “ Welcome,” 25 cents. 


Complete«Alphabet, Fancy Letters.6 inches. high, Daisy Pattern, 
Price, 20 cents. 


BORDERS 
Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 
l .Holly. Leaves and Berries 6. Blackberry Pattern 
2 Ivy Leaf Pattern 7 Grape Vine Pattern 
3 Oak Leaves and Acorns 8 Olive Branch Pattern 
4 Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms. 9 Mortiing Glories 
6 Anthemion Pattern 10 Pansy Pattern 





ART SUBJECTS 
Size, 18 x 24. Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


The following line drawings of the great masterpieces have 
been specially désigned for.the blackboard and can be reproduced 
by any teacher: 


SISTINE MADONNA,’ Raphael 
MADONNA DELLA SED{A, Raphael 
IMMACULATE, CONCEPTION, Murillo 


CHERUB, . Raphael 
HEAD OF. CHRIST, Munkacsy 
ST. ANTHONY.OF PADUA, Muriilo 
MAGDALEN, Carlo’ Dolce : 
MATER DOLOROSA, Guido Reni 
SIMPEICITY, Sir Joshua Reynolds 





HIAWATHA STENCILS 


18 x a4 inches 
Wigwam... ——s itawatha 
Red Deer Hiawatha in. Cradle 


Bo penas Sade angi alk 
at ae Set. Price, 50 cents 


Minnehaha 
Nokomis 
Forest Séene, 24 x 86-inches . - Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x'36. inches 








“Piatt e scat including Sub cts of Natural History, Flowers; Shrubs, ‘Trees, Portraits, Patriotic 


_ Subjects, tory, Phy 





8 Waa Ando 
\ CHICAGO. 















harts, Races of Men, Madonnas, étc., etc., sent upon request. 
You. cannot afford to have bare or unattractive blackboards when this opportunity is before you to 
make them attractive, Send in an‘order now. Address 


eae Sagres hae PUBLISHI NG COMPANY 


: ES arth Moreen so Bromfield Street | fog Market Street Austell Building 
. BOSTON 


_ SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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Gold Medal Paris Exposition . 


uage, Literature, etc. Interest your pupils in the world’s great paintings. 
4 Mention PRIMARY Ebecation and send ~ 
1,000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a bird picture in three colors. 


PERRY PICTURES. Extra Size. 10x12. 11 for so cents; 23 for $1.00. 


PICTURES IN COLORS. Birds, animals, minerals, fruits, portrayed in natural colors. Size, 
7x9. Twocents each for 13 0r more. A cent and three-quarters each in lots of too or more. 
Order early for Christmas before our Holiday rush begins. We can fill your orders 


much more promptly if you send now. Send for Catalogue to-day. 


Bor CObristmas Gifts JP Whe Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more; 120-for $1.00. 


Send $1.00 for 
© New York lsdition, or 
ristmas Set, No. *. 120 ue 
Holy Night x8, allin the new Boston 
coding | Hition, no two alike, or 


Send 50 cents for 
These 12 Extra Size, 10 x 12. 
Sistine Madonna 


Send 25 cents for 
2s Art Subjects, or 
2¢ Madonnas, or 
2 On Life of Christ, or 


Landsca or Feeding Her Birds 
35 Deus, Kittes 


2 San ittens, etc., or Shepherdess 
25 Authors and Poets, or Baby Stuart 
25 For Children Horse Fair ) 
Each set in a portfolio, or Angel Heads “‘ The Sto 
13 Pictures in Colors, or Christmas Chimes choice gift- 
Art Booklet, Madonnas. Pharaoh's Horses D 
or 50 cents for Christ and Doctors lec. T, T905 


so Perry Pictures, assorted, or 

25 Pictures in Colors, Birds,etc.,or 

11 Perry Pictures, Extra Size, or 
Portfolio 25 Pictures, New 
York Edition, 7x9. Gems 
of Art. @ Order to-day. 

[Sistine Madonna. The one-cent 

pictures are 6 to xo times this size.) 


Sir Galahad (Call it set rt 

Or these and 12 for $1.00 
Or 11 Madonnas. 

Or 11 for Children 

Or 11 of Animals 


for 50 cents 
These 3 sets for $1.40 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition 
THE PERRY PICTURES 
ONE CENT BACH for 25 or more. Assorted as desired Size, 54 x 8. 120 for $1.00 
Teach the ry story with these pictures. Use them in History, Geography, Lan- 


two-cent stamp during November for Catalogue of 


220 Perry Pictures, your own se- 
lection from 2,000 subjects. 
Or The Perry Magazine. 

of the Christ.” A 

k to be published 

About 230 pages. 

Size, 7x gf. More than 100 full 

page illustrations 
Special Offer 

Until Dec. 1, unless 5,060 copies 

are sold before that date, we will 

send this book for $1.00. Entire 

satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for further particulars. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, :: :: 


Postpaid 


Price, $1.50. 





Q _ SISTINE MADONNA _ é 
The One-Cent Pictures are 3 to 5 times this size 


Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





Are You Using , 


AUGSBURG DRAWING 


The Nevwv, 


It is coming into Uniwersal 


Send for descriptive circulars - 


Up-to-Date System of Drawving for 


Schools? 


FPawor 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


809 Market Strect 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Austell Building 
ATLANTA 





PRICE CUT IN HALVES 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
COSMOPOLITAN 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
POPULAR EDUCATOR or 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR A LIMITED TIME, $3 10 


We are exceedingly fortunate in being able to arrange 
with the publishers of these three well-known Magazines to 
offer a subscription for the coming year at this sensational 
Price. We have decided to let our readers have the full 
advantage of the reduction in order to get quickly a large 
body of paid-in-advance subscribers. 


DON’T WAIT! 


The offer is good for new and renewal subscriptions. 
You are really getting the Poputak Epucator and PRIMARY 
Epucation FREE, and still saving money on your Maga- 
tines by accepting this offer, so great is the reduction. 

Your name and address, accompanied with $3.10, entitles 
you to this special price if order is sent this month. 


Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III, 





Regular 
Price 


One 
Year 








HOLIDAY MATERIAL 


ALL THE HOLIDAYS 

By Ciara J. Denton. Over 25 Dialogues, Exercises and Plays, and as many 
recitations for All the Holidays. Material all new. For Thanksgiving: Father Time's 
Lae re 13 children; The Governor's Proclamation, 5; In Honor of ‘Thanks- 
giving, 33; Bob’s and Tom’s Thanksgiving, 2; Charlie's Pop Corn, 3; Granny's 
Story; The Little Pilgrim; November, etc. For Christmas: Christmas Bells, 2; The 
Christmas Guest, 2; Christmas Morning, for whole school; Old Friends Together, 12; 
Hanging Up the Stockings, 3; Peace on Earth, ro; Santa Claus and His Men, 2; etc. 
200 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


NOVEMBER PRIMARY PLAN BOOK 


Especially full of material for Thanksgiving: Stories, Songs, Recitations, Model 
Programs, Pictures, Suggestions, References, etc. Price, 25 cents 


NOVEMBER INTERMEDIATE PLAN BOOK 
On the same plan as the Primary, but contains work for the Intermediate and 
Grammar grades. Price, 25 cents. 


SONCS IN SEASON . 


One hundred and sixteen songs, words and music, for all the seasons, with sugges- 
tions to teachers on arrangement and planning of school programs by Marian M 
George. No other book gives so large a number of Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Songs. Price, 50 cents. 


BUSY HANDS CONSTRUCTION WORK 

By IsaBette F. Bowker. Cardboard folding and cutting, basketry, weaving, 
etc., for primary and intermediate grades. Arranged by months. ‘The work for each 
month is on -ubjects of interest for that particular season. For instance, November— 
Pilgrims, Thanksgiving, Cocoon, Caterpillar, ‘The Mayflower, Log House, etc. De- 
cember—Handkerchief Boxes, Match Scratchers, Christmas Baskets, Picture Books, 
etc. r7oillustrations. 159 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 

November Calendar and December Calendar, Merry Christmas, Christmas Tree, 
New Santa Claus, Santa Claus, Sled and Reindeer, Happy New Year, Mayflower 
Ship, Landing of Pilgrims, Home for Thanksgiving, Santa Claus and Stockings. 
Price, each, 5 cents; six for a5 cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING . ; 
Large, clear type, good paper, excellent illustrations. 
Stories of Old New ane for second and third grades. 48 pages 
The Coming of the Christ Child, for second and third grades. 40 pages 
Our Pilgrim Forefathers, for third and fourth grades. 
Price, each, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cents. 


OUR NEW CATALOCUE 

Such an array of material for teachers and schools as is to be found listed in our 
new Teachers’ Catalogue was never before bound between two covers; Supplementary 
Reading, Singing Books, Reward, Pictures and Christmas Cards, Blackboard Stencils, 
Entertainment Books, The Plan Books, po near | and Construction Books and Sup- 
plies, Kindergarten Aids and Materials, Method Books, Alphabet Cards, etc. In fact 
nearly everything needed by teachers can be found listed in this catalogue and in con- 
venient form. Mailed Free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
Educational Publishers, 266-268 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





32 pages. 
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NOVEMBER READING 














(Second and Third Grades) 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illustrated. Boards, 30c.; Cloth, 4oc. 








Colonial Days 


In Virginia, Carolina, 
Maryland and Georgia 


By LUCIE D. WELSH. Illustrated by OLIVE M, LONG 


: Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


The early days of our national history have been presented 
oft and again for the youth of the country, but never in a 
form for little children, till the appearance of this delightful 
volume. Miss Welsh and Miss Long have combined to tell 
the story-history of America by means of single sentence 
paragraphs, easy vocabulary, and pictures that sparkle with 
life and reality. The stories open with the coming of 
foreign vessels in their search for gold in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and cover important events thereafter in Virginia, 
Carolina, Maryland, and Georgia. ‘The stories and situations 
are selected with a fine appreciation of the love of the 
adventurous and dramatic in children. They will revel in 
the story and never know how much history they are 
absorbing. 


Stories of Our Country 


By Mr:, S. E. DAWES 


Vols. I. and II. Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents each 


Some stories never lose their flavor. 
The history of our early colonial life is 
among this number. ‘This volume con- 
tains the story of the Norsemen, Poca- 
hontas, the Pilgrims, Boston Tea Party, 
Liberty Bell, Lexington and Concord. 





a vocabulary suited to third and fourth 
} year children. The leading facts are 
well selected and stand cut clearly with- 
out the confusion of unimportant detail. This is the leading 
characteristic of the book and a most admirable one. It is 
well illustrated, with a very attractive cover in rich color. 





They are told in short paragraphs with 





America should be interested and familiar with the legends 
that have woven so much of poetry and romance about the 
life of the red men. Wind, stars, rain, snow, rainbows, and 
the whole phenomena of nature are woven into charming 
stories which will feed the imagination without injuring the 
children. ‘The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures, vivid with Indian life and activities. 


The Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents 





The “Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and with 
one of my teachers whom I consider an expert in this direc- 
tion, the book was examined. We think the book a great 
success. That the whol story is given, is its first recom- 
mendation. The selections and brief connective sentences 
give a good whole. We realize that this is not a primer to 
teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted 
to third, fourth, and fifth grades, and a promising introduc- 
tion to the unabridged poem. 

F. M. Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louts, Mo. 








Address EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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A PAGE OF BUSY WORK: 


Suggestions for Primary Teachers 


To lead your pupils unconsciously from play to work with the use of Busy Work is an 
accepted method of developing concentration of the mind, and one that is practiced by all suc- 
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} cessful primary teachers. Your pupils are worthy of your best efforts along this line; you 
should therefore secure the best. Read this page through carefully and order now. These are 
Primary Language Cards Alphabet Cards 
Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of Boston's Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 cards, each 
most successful teachers. Useful for Spelling, Punctuation and about three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both sides, 500 
and Language Work. In neat box. Prive, 25 cents. letters, on heavy cardboard, assorted colors. Price, 15 cents. 
Sample Car Reduced Size . - 
tel ) Bird. Outlines for Color Work 
eid Te’ Sixteen cards, 54x 8, of common birds, with full directions 
to—-too —two for coloring on each card. These cards are equally good for 
Il was late for the car, so I sewing cards or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 
walked. z : 
I think it was far walk. Pe eee Cards for Color Work and 
Those —— children are —— small F sc ao 
a ixteen cards, 54x 8, with full directions for coloring on 
of to be out alone. each card. Price, 25 cents. . 
ds I went —— the store buy —— 
i Pe Easy Memory Gems 
ng I went i that store, IE ot For little folks. A choice set of pretty, yet easy, Memory 
Itis ‘ainy go out play Gems, printed on cards, in neat cloth case. Very popular. 
he ‘ ? ~ 4 Price, 20 cents. 
ng You paid much for your book. 
Will you give me cents for a 
stamp? 
Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, 
Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards 
A series of four sets of cards representing Action, and de- 
signed to aid in the teaching of action drawing in the Primary 
Grades. 
Set I. The Action of Little Men. 
II. The Action of the Deer. 
III. The Action of the Horse. 
IV. The Action of the Dog. 
Price, 20 cents per Set. 
Primary Arithmetic Cards 
Put up in envelope, containing sufficient for 250 cards, about 
three-fourths of an inch square, printed on both sides, 500 figures "Out of childhood inte manhood 
and arithmetical signs, assorted colors. Price, 15 cents. Tew had qo my Mawatha” 
xX Ore 
2 | fee Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards | 
I | ~ This set of 16 card is intended for use in connection with 
ith ‘*The Story of Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 
ec- Number Games for Primary Schools FR | 
eat 250 Cards, in handsome box, containing combinations to ten. s 
a vicarmaataan: 8 Drawing Cards for Seat Work 
ces Set I. Round Forms. 
to Set Il. ‘* Things Like a Box.” 
e = Set III. ‘* Things Like a Cylinder.” 
ted 10 eed 2 quam Set IV. “Things Like a Prism.” 
uc- ® Set V. Pussy Cats. 
Price, 25 cents per Set. 
Send your order this month and we will send ron your selection of above tu 
the amount of $2.50 for $2.00, postpaid. ake up an order wit1 your 
8 8 fr.ends and send it to-day. Do it now! Address 
o EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


™8 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 


NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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SPENCERS’ 


PRACTICAL WRITING 


Six Books. Each, per Dozen, 60 Cents 








g ty NEW SYSTEM OF WRITING has been 
devised because of the distinct and wide-spread 
reaction from the use of vertical writing in the 
schools. It is thoroughly up to date, embodying all the 
advantages of the old and of the new. While it has 
many advantageous features, the following are especially 
noteworthy: It teaches a plain, practical handwriting, 
moderate in slant and free from ornamental curves, 
shade and meaningless lines: Each word can be written 
by one continuous movement of the pen: The copies 
begin with words and gradually develop into sentences : 
In the first two books the writing is somewhat larger 
than is customary because it is more easily learned by 
young children: Books One and Two contain many 
illustrations in-outline: The ruling of the books is very 
simple and is a help, not a hindrance: Instruction is 
offered showing how the pupil should sit at the desk 
and hold the pen and paper: A series of drill move- 
ment exercises, thirty-three in number, with directions 
for their use, accompanies each book. 
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American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








DRAWING 


THE MOST DIRECT WAY OF EXPRESSING YOUR- 
SELF. A POWER WELL WORTH CULTIVATING. 
WITHOUT IT MAN IS SERIOUSLY HANDICAPPED. 





cD) t=) eel 


THE SUREST AND MOST DIRECT WAY 
TO GET RESULTS IN THE TEACHING OF 


DRAWING IS 


TO SUBSCRIBE TO AND TO STUDY THE 


SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


THIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE IS PUBLISHED FOR 
ALL THOSE WHO TEACH DRAWING AND THE 
ALLIED ARTS. ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 10 NUMBERS A YEAR. BEAUTI- 
FULLY {[LLUSTRATED. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
WORCESTER, - MASSACHUSETTS. 











INSTRUMENTAL CHARACTERISTIC RHYTHMS 


FOR HOME, SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


These Rhythms are composed by 
CLARA LOUISE ANDERSON 


And in them she has attempted to preserve the charm of the simple and unconscious 
movements of children at the age when their gestures are natural and beautiful. 


Part II.— $1.00 


Part I.— $1.50 


Part III. (New) — $1.50 








HAVE YOU SEEN 


MASTER ST. ELMO 


By CARO S. SENOUR 
This is the interesting history of a wonderful dog. Beautifully bound in cloth 
Price, $1.00 








DO YOU TAKE 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW? 


If not, send for our premium circular 








Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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B Montbiy Journal for Primary Teachers 


Wovember, 1905 


Wumber 9 


The Children’s Age 


This is the children’s age, has come to be a com- 
mon saying. .And so far as it means for them en- 
larged opportunity, greater development, a happier 
childhood, and the prospects of a better future than 
came to the little children in the former theoretic 
“‘ seen-and-not-heard ”’ period, Amen! 

But there are threatening evils growing out of this 
golden age period —evils that have subtly stolen in 
upon us, and we are hardly conscious of their growth 
and tendency. Everybody seems to feel it a sort of 
duty to admire, or, at least, tolerate everything the 
emancipated child does and to join in the gentle 
murmur of adulation: ‘How cunning! How 
charming! Children have such spirits !’’ No children 
onthe face of the earth would presume to conduct 
themselves in the presence of their elders as Ameri- 
can children do. We seem to see it all through a glass 
darkly; we see every violation of ordinary courtesy in 
the children as something that must be tolerated 
simply because they are children. Brave is the man 
or woman who dares criticise. Even to raise the 
eyes in protest is to call out that inane, irrelevant 
remark, ‘‘ Then you don’t love children? J do.” 

One day at a summer hotel will illustrate: 


The morning was chilly, and a cheery fire was 
kindled in the fireplace. Just at the moment, when 
the bursting blaze was the focus of every eye, five 
children under ten years of age drew up five large 
rocking chairs before the fire, hiding it completely, 
and occupied them with perfect complacency. The 
older people moved back and awaited their turn with 
angelic patience. Not a word was said by anybody 
and not a look expressed either surprise or reproof. 


Two ladies were conversing in a corner of the 
piazza. A boy came in front of them and bounced 
his ball so noisily that the ladies changed their seats 
without a glance of annoyance. 


At luncheon, the fault-finding demands and chatter 
of two children made conversation and comfort 
impossible. 


In the afternoon rest-hours, the running and shout- 
ing of children upon the piazza robbed the quiet of 
everybody and made sleep in the lower rooms impos- 
sible. The guests expressed regrets and accepted the 
situation with resignation. 


Two ladies and boys went to walk. They were 
to pass through a narrow gate. The boys rushed 
ahead, crowded through, and slammed the gate be- 
hind them ; the ladies waited silently for their oppor- 
tunity. 


After dinner a little girl of nine practised hideously 
on the parlor piano. Not a frown on the face of any 
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guest though reading and conversation were sadly 
interrupted. : 


A camera picture was placed low upon the wall 
in the evening. The children at once surrounded it, 
and everybody calmly waited for the “ orchestra row,” 
as one good-natured old gentlemen called it, to dis- 
appear before they even expected to get a glimpse 
of the picture. 


Now this was one day’s observation at an admir- 
ably-kept hotel, full of “ nice” people. The children 
were interesting, well-dressed, and showed in many 
ways that they came from cultivated komes. They 
simply did what they had been allowe 1 to do and 
never dreamed of being disrespectful. They could 
have been made a charming “ feature” of the hotel. 


Whatever the cause of such deplorable conditions, 
what is the cure? Teachers’ will say that these 
things should be corrected at home. Yes, and at 
school also; and if not at home how much greater 
the necessity of emphasizing this vital matter at 
school. Nothing but a determined crusade, /ed by 
the real lovers of children, will ever rouse public opin- 
ion to the dangers of the present over-freedom of our 
American children. No matter what they learn or do 
not learn this year, the primary teachers who are at 
the beginning of things must recognize the necessity 
of teaching them politeness, deference, and respect for 
the rights of their elders; not all at once in a tiresome 
talk, but in every hour of the day, as opportunity 
offers. No matter how cherubic little children are 
considered to be, they have their “ place”’ and should 
be taught its limitations. And not more for the com- 
fort and pleasure of others than for their own good. 
This is old-fashioned doctrine? Yes, as ancient as 
the recognition of right and wreng—as a sense of the 
fitness or unfitness of things. 





Reading for Young Children 


(The following extracts are taken from a publication issued by the 
Auxiliary Educational League, an organization that has for its object the 
promotion of the co-operation of the home with the school in the mental 
and moral training of the young.—THE Eprror.) 


(From Henry Turner Bailey, Editor School Aris Book) 


As his strength increases a child should be taken for long 
walks, voyages of discovery, to out of the way places, to see 
unusual sights, and to do things requiring perseverance and 
courage, self-control and endurance. And right here the 
first fairy stories of adventure should be read, stories which 
tell of strange and fascinating beings who manifested just 
these desirable qualities. Encouraged by their example, 
sustained by the unfailing desire to discover, to explore, to 
attain for himself, he will dare more and do more daily, and 
go from strength to strength. 

Then will dawn without a cloud that never-to-be-forgotten 
spring-time of life when with those first bold friends, the boy 
roams the country side, one of a band of Indians or knights, 
one of Robin Hood’s merry men in the forest of Notting- 
ham, or one of America’s pioneers pushing into the bound- 
less west. What growths in courage, what accessions in re- 
source, as woods are threaded, streams forded, lookouts 
made in tree top and on hill top, huts built, fish caught, fire 
places constructed, meals cooked in the open, feats of skill 
performed, passwords kept, other groups of boys outrun, 
outflanked, outsailed, outwitted. 

There is now but one satisfying mental food, the books of 
adventure and brave deeds, the books about the men who 
have made the geography of the world and said to those 
who sat in darkness, “‘ Show yourselves.” At this stage the 
boy wi// have such books. It remains for his parents and 
his teachers to say whether such books shall be of the health- 
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ful sort or of the unhealthful sort, whether they shall open 
before his mind the high road to distinguished success, or 
the broad road to notorious failure. 

There is a literature of adventure which exalts the ideals, 
reinforces the spirit with a deathless courage, nerves the 
arm to fight forever on the side of truth and justice and al] 
that is highest and holiest, a literature which persuades the 
ambitious youth to enlist in the armies of light. And there 
is, alas, a literature of adventure which darkens the light 
within, drives the spirit on fool’s errands, inspired by false 
ideals, and drags a man to‘ his death with those whose end 
is darkness. 


(From Hon. John D. Long, Ex-Secretary of the Navy) 


Along with this time of reading were my school readers. 
They were John Pierpont Series—the First Book, the Intro- 
duction, the National Reader, and the First Class Book, 
through all which I went not only with delighted interest 
but I believe with an invaluable instruction. They were a 
liberal education in themselves, and I can never forget my 
obligation to them or to the good man who edited them. | 
believe that there was never a better series of reader nor, of 
course, daudator temporis acti as in this I am, so good a 
series. Each was adapted to the age for which it was in- 
tended. ‘The first had wood-cuts that still hang on my 
memory like pictures on a wall. Its little stories were each 
complete in itself, and each, while read for the story’s sake, 
yet carried the moral lesson which it was intended to con- 
vey. How I loved the generous boy and hated the greedy 
one! How I idealized thé honest woodman, hero of the 
goiden axe, and despised the trickery of Cheatham! How 
the discontented squirrel taught me the value of home! 
How sank into my heart the helpfulness of good-natured 
little James to the blind beggar! The appeal of the frogs 
to the boys who stoned them has never been rivalled by all 
the publications of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals! No sermon from the pulpit, however eloquent, 
no teaching of Sunday School nor didactic tract or lecture 
could have produced anything like the moral impression ot 
these books. As the series advanced they gradually devel- 
oped into pieces of a maturer sort, extracts from the best 
authors, touches of the best literature, verses from the best 
poets such as Milton and Shakespeare, dialogues from classic 
plays, scenes from the history of our country, declamations 
from patriotic orators, stories of adventure and poems of 
scenery and patriotism. We then read and re-read those 
books. Zhey were our education. I might almost say that 
they were education enough for the citizen, the patriot, or 
the student, for they laid the foundation for later self- culture 
and accumulation ; they opened the way ; they were the key 
in hand to all knowledge and culture. And this it is which 
has led me to the suggestion I made at the beginning, that 
the meagreness of our early resources was perhaps for the 
best. I doubt whether the child of to-day, overburdened 
with a multiplicity of books and with more school readers 
than he can count, and those changing like the flash of a 
prestidigitateur, gets from them anything like the impres- 
sion and stimulus which we had from our scanty but thor- 
oughly absorbed supply. He has more books at one Christ- 
mas than we had in half a dozen years. My experience is 
that good readers for school children are of infinite value 
and importance if their contents are assimilated. 

When I was nine or ten years old my father wrote Rev. 
Ichabod Nichols of Portland to recommend books for me to 
read, and at his suggestion bought some volumes, the com- 
ing of which was like a flood of sunshine. I stil] have them, 
as I still have all the books of my youth, and I used to read 
them with great interest and profit. Among them were the 
Rollo books, from which I got my first suggestions of the 
simpler scientific knowledge of the air, fire, water and sky 
under the guise of the story of Rollo and Jonas and country 
life. From these and from Marco Paul’s adventures with 
his tutor Forester I sometimes think I got about all I ever 
k..ew in that line. Then there were the lives of Washington, 
and Franklin, which I devoured and then went about cross- 
ing the Alleghany River on an imaginary raft or carrying an 
imaginary bread-roll under each arm. There were the dear 
old Peter Parley’s Child’s First Book of History and the 
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Life of General Marion, all creating in me the spirit of love 
of country and an interest in its history. ‘The American 
Revolution was an unending source of interest. Its battles 
and its soldiers, its patriots and its leaders-in the field and 
in the Congress were my ideals. 

It was later than this that Oriental romance threw. its 
glamour and that I reveled in the Arabian Nights and then 
in the poetic fancies of Moore and Byron. Of course there 
was never anything so delightful in verse as was to me at 
that time Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” I was fond of play 
and active in all out-door life, but the ardor for reading and 
my absorption in such books as I could get tallied with the 
out-door activity and was a part of the same healthy growth. 
By the evening candle light, around the family hearth dur- 
ing in-door hours, the book was my delight. It was individ- 
ualized to me—something personal. Its cover and page 
and pictures are still in my mind like the faces of old school- 
mates. I wonder if it can be so nowadays with the boys 
who have such an excess of literature at their hands. _ I look 
back upon this period as one looks back upon the glory and 
cheer of a bright early morning in the time of the longest 
days of the year, all sunshine and charm and hope, the hour 
when the light is brightest, the air purest, the fragrance 
sweetest —the dawn’s bath of the opening and aspiring 
heart and soul. 

It was still later that what was fifty years ago the newer 
literature, Dickens and Thackeray in fiction and Macaulay 
in history and essay, became the vogue and absorbed me. 

| presume that all this experience of mine is just like that 
of everybody else, but f{ give it gladly hoping that it may 
emphasize the tremendous influences of our early reading 
and our early literary bent and the vital importance of 
directing them aright. Children are of the same sort now 
as in my childhood. We profoundly appreciate the influence 
of our early reading on ourselves; why should we fail to 
realize that it is just as strong on the children of to-day? 
And itis not alone the intellectual impress, it is still more 
the moral and esthetic. Itis the impress on manners which 
are, next to morals, the most important thjng in education 
if indeed they are not in essence the same thing. And as 
there is infinite benefit in good reading, so there is infinite 
danger in bad. Not the bad which is so palpably bad that 
it condemns itself, but the subtle demoralization which, 
especially within a few years back, is creeping into much of 
our popular literature. 

This number of Home Culture deals with books of adven- 
ture and brave deeds. The value of such books to the boy 
is the inspiration he gets from them to be forceful, gallant 
and manly. His hero is not the statesman and the philan- 
thropist. It is William Wallace with his big sword fighting 
for his native land. It is Czsar, not the orator, but the 
soldier in Gaul. It is Washington, not the president, but 
the hero of Trenton crossing the Delaware. If such an 
ideal cultivate pluck and courage, the impulse to succor the 
wronged and to stand for the right, it is good. But it is a 
two-edged and dangerous tool in the hewing of character if 


it tend to brutality. While the qualities of character which 


make battles famous attract interest and emulation, war 
jis not the only field for their display, and the better time of 
peace still finds room for their development. In ancient 
times they found little expression except in war. To-day 
they find it in the hazardous explorations of undiscovered 
land, and unexplored seas, in Arctic dangers, in the great 
enterprises of modern adventure, in the conduct of our 
railways and steamboats, in the working of our mines, and 
in innumerable perils that try men’s souls. It takes more 
courage to run a locomotive sixty miles an hour than 
it does to be one of a hundred thousand men on a battle 
field. The miner a thousand feet under ground, amid 
damps and falling walls of rock, the faithful policeman, the 
heroic fireman, is in more danger than a sailor on an 
ironclad at Manila or Santiago. More lives are lost in 
a single steamboat explosion than Arnold lost in his mid- 
night attack on Quebec. Life is full, though war cease, of 
adventure, of danger, of opportunities for heroic deeds, and 
for the sacrifice of life if need be for country and for 
humanity. Let there be no fear that there are not always 
worlds to conquer and glory to win. 
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The great thing is to put the heroic qualities, which the 
boy admires in the men of whom he reads in famous battles, 
into the boy himself when he shall take part in the battles of 
life. ‘These are not battles of armed ranks against armed 
ranks ; they are not battles where uniforms glitter and 
bugles ring, and shot and shell carry havoc; but they 
are battles of honor in daily life, of honesty against tempta- 
tion to dishonesty, of purity of life against corrupting blight, 
of faithful endeavor under difficulties, of steady pursuit 
of good ends and of high, noble, manly character. In 
these we may all, daring perilous adventures, do brave deeds. 


(From the late E. H. Capen, President of Tufts College.) 


No graver mistake is ever made than to suppose that 
children want only the frivolities of life or that their mental 
interest can be met by the sham and shallow goody goodies 
of a literature made to order for their consumption. The 
great masterpieces of the ages, the Bible and Shakespeare, 
no less than Pilgrim’s Progress, the Arabian Nights, and 
Robinson Crusoe, make an irresistible appeal to the young. 
They do not wish to be fed on husks and chaff. They want 
the mental pabulum that nourishes and sustains. It is the 
duty therefore of all parents and teachers to provide this 
kind of food. 

Children do not care always to bask in the sunlight. 
They are not afraid of the dark, when there is a firm 
and kindly hand to guide them. They will face, too, with- 
out a tremor, the great problems of being. For example, 
they are almost never staggered by the thought of God. 
They are eager to know about Him and the relation that 
subsists between them and Him. They also want to know 
about themselves and whatever pertains to their welfare 
and the here and hereafter. They also interrogate with as 
much fearlessness as the masters of science, the universe. 
They are ready with eager search to penetrate the inner 
secrets of nature. There is no mystery from which they 
will turn back. All they need is the right leadership. 

Moreover, what has been said in regard to the stimulus of 
the imagination and the nourishment of the intellect pure 
and simple, may also be said of the moral nature. There is 
this paradox in children. They will often do without com- 
punction things that are absolutely shocking to persons 
whose faculties are thoroughly developed, and then again 
they will show the greatest sensitiveness in making a moral 
distinction and doing a moralact. This is because the moral 
nature is in process of illumination and growth. The con- 
science is full of vitality even though it may not respond ac- 
curately to the impressions that are made upon it. Indeed, 
I suppose that all faculties are more or less rudimentary at 
the start. The vision of the child is evidently very imperfect 
when he first begins to exercise it. This is shown by the 
wild way in which he reaches out for the light or any object 
that is placed before him. In the same way the control of 
the muscles in running and walking is very defective for a 
considerable period. We may readily conclude therefore 
that the moral nature comes to its full power through exer- 
cise and the tests of actual experience. 

Atmosphere is the important thing in developing the 
moral qualities of the young. The atmosphere of the house 
is worth more than any amount of didactic lecturing from 
the head of the house. The atmosphere of the school-room 
counts for more as an instrument of education than all 
the formal lessons, however akilfully illustrated and applied. 
The atmosphere of the community, and not its compacts 
and constitutions, is the one element in which the plants of 
civil and social life flower and come to fruit. 

In generating the proper atmosphere for home and school 
and state there is no agency so important and helpful as 
good literature. The books that are provided for young 
people of reading age are more important even than their 
playmates, because books are read in solitude, for the most 
part, and not only make an immediate demand upon the 
imagination, the intellect and the moral sense, but afford 
scope for the uninterrupted exercise of those powers. If 
the books that children read are vapid or vicious, they can- 
not fail to weaken the faculties and degrade the ideals that 
are unconsciously formed, whereas if they are pure and 
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strong in their earlier conceptions, if they are vigorous and 
virtuous they will certainly communicate an impulse which 
nothing can resist in the direction of pure and noble living. 
Few people have had the run of good libraries in their youth 
who have failed to come to a good, sound and healthy men- 
tal and moral development. 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


Two Schools 


I put my heart to school 
In the world where men grow wise. 
«“« Go out,” I said, “‘ and learn the rule; 
Come back when you win a prize.” 





My heart came back again. 
‘‘ Now where is the prize?” I cried. 
‘s The rule was. false; and the prize was pain, 
And the teacher’s name was Pride.” 


I put my heart to school 

In the woods where the veeries sing, 
And brooks run cool and clear ; 

In the flelds, where wild flowers spring, 
And the blue of heaven bends near. 

** Go out,” I said, ‘‘ you are half a fool, 
And perhaps they can teach you here.” 


‘And why do you stay so long, 
My heart, and where do you roam?” 
The answer came with a laugh and a song— 
‘* T find this school is home.” 
Henry Van Dyke 


Blackboard Drawings IV 


FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Art in State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 
(For illustrations of this article see Supplement Picture in this number. ) 
(All rights reserved) © 
OW comes our Thanksgiving work, and a great variety 
N of material presents itself, indeed the number of 
subjects is unlimited; but the teacher must select 
from these, the sketches best adapted to her grade 
and environment. 

We will try a very simple sketch of a Puritan hat for our 
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ing first a very white, then a gray tone. Do not remove the 
chalk until you have completed the strand across the basket. 
Draw a second strand parallel with the first as seen at p, 
alternating the tones. A number of these will give the front 
of the basket. To finish the sketch draw an elliptical top, 
oblique sides and the handle. The handle is drawn by plac. 
ing a piece of chalk in a horizontal position at the top of 
the basket, drawing a heavy stroke upward, a horizonta| 
stroke across the top, then a light vertical stroke downward 
to the top of the basket. With a sharp line, accent the 
nearest edge of the handle. 

The handle may be drawn in any position desired. 
strokes at ¢ and / for suggestions. 

The turkey always comes in for his share of attention. Have 
in mind the general form of the turkey, then decide which 
of the strokes already given is best adapted for this purpose. 
The turkey is drawn by using the same method as in the 
pumpkin. At a, there are a few lines suggesting the gen- 
eral outline. This will be a help to some, but the sugges- 
tions given at 4 are preferable, as a hard outline should be 
avoided, and this is best accomplished by the use of the side 
of the chalk. 

First, draw a few oblique strokes as seen at ¢, accenting at 
the beginning of the stroke and allowing the pressure to 
diminish toward the lower end of the stroke. For the head, 
neck, and wing use a similar stroke, accehting with one end 
of the chalk in order to suggest the outline. 

To finish the sketch add the details with the point of the 
chalk or charcoal. 


See 





Nature Study and Lying 


Nature study as often taught has a tendency to make of 
the pupils the most expert of liars. The writer visited a 
third-grade recitation a few days ago. The teacher asked, 
“ How many have seen a firtree?”” Up came nearly every 
hand in the class. The writer doubts very much if a single 
member of the class ever saw a fir tree. On acold winter 
day a teacher asked, “ What kind of an eye has a toad?’ 
Before the pupils got through the toad had a very peculiar 
assortment of eyes. A teacher asked, “ How many have 
seen any young red-headed woodpeckers this spring?”’ In 
a short time a boy who knew how to ‘“Awork” his teacher 
had a post actually alive with red-headed woodpeckers pro- 
jecting their heads out of knot-holes. His principal hap- 





. first drawing. 


Tha tanked hides ie give Wn and b. “That até is pened to enter and suggested that the boy go with him after 8) 


school to the post in question. The boy’s memory grew 





similar to those already given, and is one which we shall dim as to where the post was located ; he finally said that “e 
have- occasion to use more often than any other that we he did not see it but that his sister did and told him. In wi 
shall have inthe course. aie , the end he had to admit that he made up the story for the 

Place the chalk in an oblique position, draw an oblique Qccasion. In the same recitation there were several other » 


“stroke, accenting with one end of the chalk. Reverse the 
stroke. For 4, make a curving stroke with the side of the 
chalk, keeping an even tone. In sketching the hat draw first 
the sides, using a; next the brim using the same stroke in a 
narrow ellipse ; lastly the band and buckle. The band may 
be drawn with charcoal if preferred, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. . 

In the pumpkins use stroke ¢, which is made in the same 
way as a, with a change in direction. Vary the direction of 
these strokes from the curve ¢, to the vertical, as at Z. Now 
apply them to the drawing of the pumpkin, reversing the 
accent when the right side is drawn, so that there may be a 
somewhat definite outline at the right. The stem should be 
made with one stroke, then the details added with the point 
of the chalk, or better yet let the few strokes already drawn 
finish the sketch without details. 

In the other vegetables the same strokes are used. Add to 
the drawings a table line or a bit of grass or ground. The 
teacher should be able to apply these simple directions and 
strokes in drawing any other vegetables or simple objects. 

We may need a basket in which to carry some of those 
good things to our friends for Thanksgiving. For the draw- 
ing of the basket use stroke g, given near the drawing. It is 
made by using a short piece of chalk placed in a vertical 
position upon the board and by drawing a horizontal or a 
curving mark, varying the pressure every inch or two, mak- 


similar stories, all produced because the teacher urged some- 
thing, because she accepted whatever was given her, ani 
because pupils had discovered that they could fool her. 

The teacher must know what pupils should see and be a 
skilled questioner to head off this tendency to see things 
that do not exist and to image things that cannot be. The 
habit of truthfulness needs to become a part of the pupil's 
training or one of the great lessons gained through nature 
study will be lost.—ature Study Review 





President Lincoln’s Proclamation 


It is commonly understood, and frequently asserted, that 
Abraham Lincoln was the first President to issue a Thanks- 
giving proclamation, and that he established a custom to 
which all his successors have adhered. Before that time 
the observance of the day was confined chiefly to the New 
England States, where it had been ushered in every autunn 
from early colonial times by governors’ proclamations. 1 he 
common belief is essentially true. It was not until 1863 
that any President proclaimed the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber as a day of national Thanksgiving. Mr. Lincoln had, 
nineteen months before, designated a particular Sunday for 
that purpose. 
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Industrial Occupations for 


Primary -Grades_ III* 
Raffa Winding 


MABEL BROWNING Soper, Director of Drawing and Manual Training, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


CHANGE in occupation which involves first lessons 
A in measuring is that of winding raffia over cardboard 

foundations for napkin rings, boxes, or picture 

frames. . ; 

In many schools the foundations are prepared by the 
teacher or purchased from school supply companies, or in 
case of the napkin rings stationer’s tubing is furnished ; but 
in doing so the children lose part of the pleasure of doing 
“it themselves’ and a valuable opportunity for teaching 
measuring is neglected. 

To teach little children the proper use of the ruler in one 
of the most important requirements of industrial training. 
Only rulers marked in inches should be given the smallest 
children, and those with one quarter inches the older 
primary children. The rules should all be of one kind for 
one class of children, and kept especially for the industrial 
work. It is difficult to develop accuracy in children who 
have not been started right. 

















Fig « Napkin ring 


Separate drill lessons, which one might call measuring 
gymnastics, are useful to teach reading the ruler. They con- 
sist of placing the thumb of one hand at a dictated distance 
on the ruler from that of the other hand. Sheets upon 
which lines of dictated length have been drawn is also an- 
other way of teaching the children to use the ruler as well as 
to follow dictation. When the ruler can be properly used 
the children are ready to prepare the foundation for the nap- 
kin rings which form an easy and simple problem. 
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Fig 2 Winding disk 


Let each child cut a strip of tag-stock or heavy paper one 
inch wide and seven inches long, or strips cut the right 
* Copyrighted 1905, by Mabel Browning Soper. 
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width can be given to the child simply cut off the length. 
Lap the ends about one-half inch to form a ring and 
sew together by a cross stitch with a piece of raffia threaded 
in a No. 18 or No. 19 tapestry needle. With the same 
strand of raffia begin to wind the ring. Do not tie knots 
in the raffia, but wind over the loose end and secure 
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Fig 3 Box (circular tray) 


it in that way. The raffia should be slightly dampened 
and flattened out, but not wet. If used too wet it will 
shrink away from the foundation, and become loose when 
dry. When one strand of raffia is wound nearly to the 
end take up a new one and wind it over the loose ends 
to hide and secure them. When all is wound, thread the 
end into the needle and sew the raffia underneath. 
Colored raffia darned into a border over and under the 
strands of raffia which cover the ring makes a pretty decora- 
tion and prepares for the lessons in weaving which are to 
follow later. (Fig. 1.) 

The napkin rings are enjoyed by most of the children and 
many of them were reproduced at home because the children 
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Fig 4 Picture frame 





had made their own foundations. But in one school we 
found that the children had never seen or used a napkin. In 
that case napkin rings were superfluous possessions! We 
substituted for them the round tray or box, which is made 
by winding a disk 3 inches in diameter, having a hole in 
the centre, and fitting to this disk (which forms the bottom 
of the box) a ring made like the napkin ring, 1 inch wide 
by aboat 11 inches long. To wind the disk evenly it is 
better to go around several times until all is covered, begin- 
ning as shown in Fig. 2. When the disk and ring are 
wound with the natural raffia, colored raffia is used to join 
them in this way: first, the disk is divided in quadrants 
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by the colored strand, then the ring sewed to the disk by 
button-hole stitch at the end of each quarter strand making 
a decoration as well as a neat joining. (See Fig. 3.) 

Another disk may be made for a cover and attached to the 
rim at one or two points with the colored raffia. 

The picture frame is made by winding a round or oval 
rim of cardboard about an opening large enough for a pic- 
ture to be inserted, and fastening this rim to another card- 
board back either by sewing or pasting. (Fig. 4.) The 
same form is used for a match scratcher, in which the 
opening is backed with sand paper. 





More Illustrative Drawing 


EpiTH A. BARBER 
There is no better stimulus for the imagination than 
illustrative drawing. Here the child may give expression to 
his fancies and show by his crude efforts at drawing the 
mental pictures that he has stored away in his short experi- 
ences. This particular phase of drawing is of great import- 


ance also because it furnishes the child an opportunity to- 


make use of what knowledge he has gained of the outside 
world. : 

For these reasons illustrative drawing should be intro- 
duced in the beginning of art work and continued through- 
out the course. Other subjects as pose, plant, and animal 
drawing may be correlated with it as well as writing, 
language, history, nature study and geography. 

Colored crayons, brush and ink, water-color, and scissors 
may be employed as mediums in this work. 

At first, let the children try to express their ideas without 
giving them suggestions and after a few crude efforts to 
show what they know of the subject in hand lead them to 
get clearer mental images by referring to pictures or to the 
object. Show them how they may better express their ideas 

_and then have the results placed before the class and criti- 
cised by the children. 

Freehand paper cutting is valuable for gaining muscular 
control and the power to express proportion correctly. At 
first simple large forms should be cut, like the beet, pump- 
kin, squash, and carrot; later, smaller forms may be chosen 
for the work as, pears, apple and twig, spray of: leaves, 
animals, birds, etc. Have some of the best results mounted 
with a suitable verse or story. 

In the early autumn when such a rich variety of hues are 
found in the flowers, fruits, leaves and berries, the color 
work should begin. A few well-chosen subjects of plants or 
vegetables may be painted with crayons, water colors, or 
brush and ink, and used to illustrate a story or a few lines of 
poetry. 

Children are always interested in drawing animals. There 
is a great fascination to them in picturing these living 
creatures and through this love they may be led to gain 
much that will be of great value to them lateron. Since 
this subject is such a valuable stepping stone it may be 
introduced very early in the art work. After a careful 
study of the characteristics of a few well-chosen animals as 
dogs, cats, rabbits, squirrels, hens, ducks, chickens, roosters, 
pigs, cows, etc., these may be introduced in such stories as 
“ Feeding the Rabbits,” “ Squirrels Gathering Nuts,” “ Feed- 
ing. the Chickens,” “ In the Barnyard,” “‘ Ducks on the 
Pond,” “ Hunting for Mice.” 

Mother Goose tales, myths, and historical stories are 
invaluable for cultivating the imagination and for giving the 
children an opportunity to express their ideas and to get new 
and more complete facts concerning the outside world. 





A Number Device 


I find this device very helpful in numbers. The children 
draw ladders, put a given number at the top and place the 
combinations of the number on the rungs. This is excellent 
for blackboard occupation work, as it affords exercise in 
measuring and neatness, 
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Window Gardens fod the School- 


room 
H. D. HEMENwayY, Director of Hartford School of Horticulture 


VERY school-room should have a window garden, and 

“< can have one at very small expense. The more 

elaborate gardens are built outside the window and 

have glass sides and top, with sash that opens. 
These are heated during the night by leaving open the 
window which separates the window garden from the school- 
room proper. These window gardens can be obtained from 
must of the larger greenhouse construction companies at a 
reasonable expense, but if a school cannot have as elaborate 
a garden it can certainly have a very creditable one by 
getting an ordinary box that scythes or saws are packed in. 
These can be obtained from the hardware store for ten cents 
each. The outside appearance can be improved by cover- 
ing them with a table oil-cloth, and this will also prevent the 
water from running out. About an inch or two at the 
bottom should be filled in with broken pots, brickbats, 
cinders or charcoal, to furnish drainage, which will lessen 
the danger of over-watering. The remainder of the box 
should be filled with a good, rich compost or garden soil. 
It is well to work about half a pint of bone-meal into it. 
The box can be filled with plants that will bloom at least part 
of the school year. Geraniums are among the favorite 
flowering plants for this purpose, because they will stand 
negiect perhaps better than any other plant. The draczna 
(Codyline indivisa) is another plant that will stand well, and 
several of the flowering begonias. The presence of a single 
well-filled box of plants in a school-room will greatly improve 
its appearance and will help to create a love for nature in 
the children. 

Perhaps a larger use for the window garden in the school- 
room is to start young plants for the school garden and 
grounds. The process of planting seed, the miracle of ger- 
mination, and the growth of the young plant are subjects 
altogether too infrequently taught in the school-room ; sub- 
jects which no child can know too much about, and the 
knowledge and study of them will often be the means of an 
awakening which will not be brought about by text-book 
study. The window garden furnishes the beginning of the 
study which is to reach its height when the plants have 
reached maturity, have flowered and borne fruit in the 
school-garden. While the deeper boxes may be used, it is 
perhaps better, when seeds are to be planted, to use much 
shallower boxes. In the absence of gardeners’ flats, cigar 
boxes can be obtained from some near-by dealer, or some 
grocer or fruit dealer will gladly supply the school with fig 
boxes. The soil for these should be about one part rich 
soil and two parts of sand. The seed should be covered 
lightly, the very small seeds being merely pressed into the 
soil with a block or board. The boxes should not be 
allowed to dry up ; the small boxes will probably have to be 
watered at least twice a day. As the plants come up and 
grow they should be put into flower pots or tomato cans, or, 
if they are to be transplanted into the garden, old strawberry 
boxes will be better. A paper should be put in the straw- 
berry box to make it tighter. The soil for the transplanting 
of seedlings should be one part soil, one part well-rotted 
manure and one part sand, and if the plants are to be 
shifted and remain in the school-room, upon the second 
shifting some fine bone meal should be added to the soil. 

Schools that can not buy plants for the school-room can 
very readily grow enough to supply the whole building at a 
very small expense. It will also be of more educational 
value to the children, although it will, of course, take more 
time. The following plants are named as being well adapted 
for successful growing from seed in the school-room : 

Abutilon (flowering maple), mixed varieties; wil] last 
several years if cared for. 

Little gem Alyssum (carpet of snow) ; blooms twelve or 
fourteen weeks after planting seed and if the blossoms are 
cut will continue blooming for six months. 

Asparagus plumosus and asparagus sprengeri; slow to 
start but will last for years if well cared for ; do well in north 
windows. 
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BLACKBOARD. ILLUSTRATIONS. IV. 
By FREDERICK WHITNEY 


Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


a@ See Page 426 
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Begonia semperflorens, mixed varieties; plants start 
slowly ; bloom in three or four months after planting and 
continue blooming ; good for both north and south windows ; 
do best in warm rooms. 

Calendula (pot marigold), mixed varieties; blooms in 
eight to twelve weeks after planting and continues for three 
or four months. 

Centaurea gymnocarpa (dusty miller) ; white or dusty 
leaved plants used for their ornamental foliage ; do well in 
north windows and will stand a low temperature. 

Chrysanthemum frutescens grandiflorum and chrysanthe- 
mum Comtesse de Chambord (white and yellow marguerites) . 
These well-known daisy-like flowering plants will live and 
bloom for many months. 

Coleus, mixed varities; good for very warm and sunny 
rooms ; handsome foliage plants. 

Cyperus alternifoleus (umbrella or water palm); sow 
seeds in fine moss or moss and sand without covering and 
keep very wet; a handsome plant that is sure to do well in 
any window. 

Draczena, mixed varieties ; slow to start, but at the end of 
a year they will be nice plants that will improve in appear- 
ance for several years; will stand in sun, shade, heat and 
cold; good sized plants will stand more neglect than any 
other in the list. 

Fuchsia, mixed varieties ; grow rapidly in warm rooms and 
bloom well; do well in north windows when the rooms are 
warm. 

Kochia scaparia (standing or summer cypress) ; a hand- 
some plant ; completes its life in about five months. . 

Petunia, mixed varieties; slow in starting but a rapid 
grower and always covered with bloom; does well only in 
sunny windows. ‘ 

We all admire the beautiful plants that the florists grow in 
their greenhouses, and no one questions but that they raise 
the moral standing and develop the esthetic taste, the love 
for nature and things beautiful. It would not be wise to try 
to grow some of the delicate plants that the florists have, but 
the above are excellent substitutes for the window garden 
which is the teacher’s greenhouse.—Wature Study Review 
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A Plea for Help 


Dear FEeLLOw-TEACHERS : 
































I wish you would give me the benefit of your experience 
with regard to Mothers’ Meetings. Ever since I began teach- 
ing I have planned to hold Mothers’ Meetings, but the 
plans have never materialized, perhaps-on account of the 
timidity a young teacher naturally feels in “ going ahead ” 
with anything with which so many older heads are concerned. 
I am beginning my third year here now, however, and I feel 
as if they ought to know me well enough to co-operate with 
me. So I want to make the great effort of this year’s work 
to this end — to arouse the mothers to an appreciation of 
the fact that their work and the teacher’s are one, and that 
neither can be done alone. It will be a new departure here, 
and difficult of attainment, but surely worth the effort. 

I am not at all certain as to the best methods to pursue. 
We may try several before we hit upon a successful one. 
I am going to begin as soon as the stress of work will per- 
mit, and have already secured the superintendent’s permis- 
sion to appropriate an hour for that purpose once a month if 
I desire it. Will not those of you who have held Mothers’ 
Meetings please tell me what methods have proved best, the 
subjects you have found most profitable in the discussions, 
and anything else which would help make our meetings A 
success ? 

Remember, I am teaching in a small place, with no large 
salary to invest in the undertaking. Of the five teachers, 
three are gentlemen, there being no other lady teacher at the 
same building with me. So don’t tell me, please, to have 
the teacher in the next room come in and help me serve tea 
or chocolate, for I’m afraid it wouldn’t be practical. What- 
ever I do, I shall have to doalone, so far as the other teachers 
are concerned. 

So, dear teachers, please aid me with some of the fruits of 
your successes—and failures—and it will be warmly 
appreciated by 


Prairie Grove, Ark. 


(Will not teachers answer Miss Reese by mail ?—THe Epiror) 


RACE E. REESE 
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President Roosevelt at Asbury 
Park N. E. A. 


You teachers make the whole world 
your debtors. If you did not do your 
work well, this republic would not endure 
beyond the span of the generation. 

Thrice fortunate are you to whom it is 
given to lead lives of resolute endeavor 
for the achievement of lofty ideals, and, 
furthermore, to instill, both by your lives 
and by your teachings, these ideals into 
the minds of those who in the next gener- 
ation will, as the men and women of that 
generation, determine the position which 
this nation will hold in the history of 
mankind. : 


« 





Written Language 


E, CLirFe EpMonpson, Cambridge, Illinois 


N the teaching of written language, many difficulties 
] arise. ‘The greatest is the child’s ignorance of his tools 
of expression — the written words. Another, almost as 
great, is his failure to distinguish between the thing 
worth writing and the thing not worth writing. Still another 
difficulty is his inability, at first, to understand that the sen- 
tence he so readily speaks must a@// be put down, and that 
each word must have @//its parts, or the sentence is not 
told in writing. 

Some of the difficulties of this instruction have been met 
and overcome to some extent; and it is of the methods 
used-that I desire to write. 

A class, on its entrance into school, was given, for the 
first month, blackboard work. For the first two weeks, we 
used simple drills on the circle and straight line. We made 
the ball we played with at school, the ball the baby at home 
played with, the ball the big boys used at school, the pile of 
balls at the store, and balls in all conceivable places. We 
made piles of apples we had gathered from trees ; we made 
piles of walnuts ; we made hoops with the stick; we made 
the rings we played with; and, in short, we made as many 
circles as cuuld interestingly be presented to the class. 
These exercises were based on our games and talks on plays 
and work of the children. 

In connection with the talks on home life, we made all 
the pans in mother’s kitchen, her round table, round mirror, 
etc. We made, also, her table, her cupboard, her chair, 
her bed, and many other articles which can be expressed by 
a few simple lines. Quite a little ease was acquired by these 
exercises in the two weeks devoted to them. 

We next learned to write the names of “ people we like.” 
These names were mother, father, sister, brother, baby. 
The children were told that we were going to write a story 
about “ People We Like.’”’ The complete sentences were 
easily gained by such questions as “Whom do you ike?” 
If the child replied “ Mother,” he was asked “‘ Who likes 
mother?” In a short time the sentences were readily 
given, and the children wrote the story at the board. As 
the blackboard space was not sufficient for all to write the 
entire sentence, the first, second, and third words were 
practised ; then one was chosen to write the entire sentence 
where we could see. None of this work was done by copy. 
The children watched the teacher write, writing in the air 
with her. The word was then erased, and the children 
wrote from memory. 

At the beginning of the second month, unruled paper 
and moderately soft pencils were given to the children, and 
they wrote their “ story.” 

Do their stories seem simple, commonplace? They do 
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not to the children. They put all the fervor of affection 
into that like and the dear names of the family. 

The next story written was “What I Can Do.” This wil! 
be followed by “What a Girl Can Do,” “What a Boy Can 
Do,” “What a Kitty Can Do,” “What My Dog Can Do,” 
“What a Horse Can Do,” “What October Brings Us,” or 
whatever the month may be. 

All of these topics are simple, and there is much repeti- 
tion in a way that does not detract from the interest, but 
heightens it. 

When the children cannot write a word, they ask the 
teacher, who writes it on the board for them. AA list is kept 
of these words, and a mimeographed copy given each child, 
from which to study them, “so that he will know next 
time.” These lists form the “speller,” from which we have 
a lesson each day. 

The children’s stories are preserved, and at the close of 
the term are to be fastened into a book, on the covers of 
which the children have painted, with their water-colors, a 
picture of the Sunbonnet Babies, whom they so admire. 

As the children become familiar with the forms of the 
letters, less attention may be paid to repetition, and greater 
variety given the subjects. Then, too, the child’s maturing 
mind will demand something “ more worth telling” than the 
simple stories of the first few months. 

He will then like to write about “My Party,” “Our 
Walk,” “‘ Seeds J Found,” “ The Sleighride,” etc. He may 
reproduce some story you have read him, and shat he Likes. 

Above all, we must consult the child’s interest in things. 
At first he is content with the simplest expressions; and it 
is wellfor him that it is so, because he is bound to it 
because of his limitations in the use of his tools. 

Many teachers must teach the spelling of all the words in 
both the Primer and First Reader. On the vocabulary of the 
Holton Primer, in use in our school, I have based much of my 
early work in written language on this account ; that is, I have 
aimed to give topics which the children will enlarge upon by 
the use of the words used in their Primer. If they do not, 
in the term and a half given to the study of the Primer, 
learn to write all the words in it, 1 am not heart-broken. 
They are at least able to use the words they do know, and 
that is by far the more important thing, in my estimation. 

Much individual help is given the pupils in this work, 
although we encourage them to do all they can for them- 
selves. For instance, one child says, “I cannot write 
grapes.” The teacher asks him to sound it. As he does 
so, she writes it on the board. Then she herself sounds it, 
pointing to each letter. She then writes it slowly, calling 
attention to the shape of each letter. The names of the 
letters are gradually introduced, so that the child may not 
have too many new things at once. Of course, at first the 
child may not be able to sound the word ; but by hearing 
and seeing, he associates the sound and the letter-form. 





Suggestion for Language Work 


Reproduce the story of the Pilgrims, writing a part each 
day during the last week preceding Thanksgiving. Illustrate 
the story. Arrange the story, with pictures, into a little book 
with a decorated cover, and let the pupils take them home. 

Many designs for covers will suggest themselves. A 
pumpkin may be cut in outline, colored yellow, and tied at 
the green stem with green or yellow ribbons. The papers 
for the written work will need to be cut in the outline of the 
design used for the cover. 

The round pumpkin pie may also be used. Pictures of 
Indians or Puritans may be drawn and colored or pictures 
cut and pasted on covers.— Van Book 





The following problem is a thousand years old, taken from 
a lesson-book when King Alfred the Great was reigning in 
England. How much have we changed in a thousand years 
in our ways of “ putting things.’-—Tue Eprror 


“The swallow once invited the snail to dinner. He lived just one 
league from the spot, and the snail travelled at the rate of only one inch 
a day. How long would it be before he dined?” 
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NATURE STUDY—NOVEMBER 


MARY RecGERS MILLER 


must be made in both animal and vegetable world. 

After being blown hither and yon by the wanton 

winds, the leaves at last settle in their places. In the 
forest no thrifty gardener rakes them up. 
of plant food which the soil must have or the growing 
plants will exhaust the food supply. The gardener feeds the 
lawn with fertilizers, therefore the leaves may .be spared. 
But to waste them is to go against nature’s example. They 
should be raked to the garden and spread there onleft in a 
heap weighted down with boards. In spring they will make 
a fine addition to the soil. It is a sinful waste to burn 
them, Make bonfires of real rubbish. 

Do you see the importance of the leaves on the forest 
floor? This first winter they cover a host of woodland folk. 
Push them away under foot and half a dozen beetles skurry 
out of sight, a snail perhaps sluggishly accepts the inevitable, 
or a spotted salamander wriggles warily into the dark. Are 
you quick enough to see them? You will not believe they 
are there until your eyes have seen for themselves. Under 
the leaf carpet are the hardy plants which only suspend 
active operations for a month or two. Bright and freshly 
evergreen are the leaves of the partridge berry, the trailing 
arbutus, hepatica, wintergreen, and ground pine. Unlike 
the trees, these shed their foliage in spring and summer 
rather than in fall. The spring flowers depend upon the 
fallen leaves for their mulch. 


ed 


Take a look at the evergreens in dooryards and woods. 
Which ones have cones still green? Have they shed their 
seeds? Examine a cone and see. Put unopened pine cones 
in the house and watch the effect of the dry atmosphere. 


vt 


After the leaves are gone the trunks of trees stand out. 
Now is the time to know them by their bark. If a few 
leaves are left on, so much the better for identification. 
Don’t try to distinguish the different maples until you are 
sure you know a maple from a beech or a chestnut. Begin 
with the easy ones. Learn a few each year. Here are a 
few of the commonest and easiest ones. Conspicuous 
amongst trees stands the sycamore. Who knows why it 
sheds its bark in great flakes? And when?, Odd if it 
should shed in fall just when you’d expect a tree to hold on 
to all it could for protection. Find a sycamore and see if it 
waits till spring to shed its bark. 

Hickory and birches have very easy kinds of bark to re- 
member. The shell-bark has the finest nuts and the rough- 
est bark. It is well named shag-bark. Try to peel off one 
of those yard-long strips of bark loose at both ends, and 
learn how tenacious is its hold. Do your boys know why 
Hiawatha’s bow was made of hickory? ” 

Few, if any, teachers belong to that distressing group of 
vandals who can never resist the temptation to strip the bark 
from a white birch. To people who know what such treat- 
ment means to the tree, the sight of those brown bands is 
very painful. Can you trust yourself to construct of pieces 
of birch bark anything one tenth as beautiful and artistic as 
a living birch tree? Why run the risk of killing the tree by 
exposing its living tissues which lie just beneath the bark ? 
The yellow birch is a real tree ragamuffin. Its thin bark 
rips off and the tatters shake in the wind. You couldn’t 
mistake it for any other. The beech has, perhaps, the most 
beautiful smooth bark of any native forest tree. It fits 
snugly, its fine texture and silver gray color are in the best 
of taste. The beech is altogether the “ best dressed”’ tree 
in the forest. 

If you happen to be in the neighborhood of any pussy 
willow or poplar trees this month, take note of their buds. 
A surprise awaits you. 


D ==: November the final preparations for winter 


They are full , 


Have you seen a wasps’ nest this fall? ‘The common way 
is to set to and stone such a nest on sight; to get even with 
wasps in general for sundry stings received in years past. 
To destroy one of these paper castles is to spoil your own 
fun. Ifyou find one in autumn keep an eye on it. By mid- 
winter it is sure to be empty, for worker wasps, like worker 
bumble-bees, all die when cold weather comes. The queens 
only live over winter, hibernating in protected places. The 
structure of a wasps’ nest is well worth your study. I don’t 
know of any insect home which gives a better example of 
skill and perseverance. Children will soon learn to respect 
these creatures, will lose their silly hatred and think more 
justly of them. 
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Be reminded again of cocoons. It is probably too late 
for you to see the process of cocoon spinning this year, but 
not for the wonderful experience of seeing the moths emerge 
next spring. On lilac bushes or sassafras the Promethea 
binds its cocoon wrapped in a leaf. You will know it by the 
fact that leaf and petiole are wound with smooth silk so that 
they must be cut from the twig. The Cecropia attaches its 
large, loosely woven cocoon along the twigs of trees. I have 
found dozens of them on street maples, not always out o/{ 
reach. The Cynthia hangs in an ailanthus leaf all winter. 
It is most often studied in schools in large cities. 
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Noisy people who go for walks see no birds but crows and 
sparrows. But you may see others, for several kinds winter 
in the north. Groups of chickadees are eating seeds 
amongst roadside weeds. In the thin woods or orchards 
watch for hairy and downy woodpeckers. They skip up tree 
trunks with short, little jumps. What are they there for? 
Not for your entertainmentsurely, captivating though they may 
be with their bright red spots, and gray and black contrasts. 
After one has left a tree, you take a look. Has he left any- 
thing? Look at the ground at the foot of the,tree. See his 
chips! Pick off a few scales of bark — ah! there’s a cocoon 
he didn’t find — and here a cluster of eggs. 

Is there a hole high up in the tree? Maybe that was the 
woodpecker’s front door earlier in the season. 

Watch the flight of the crows. Do they go in one direction 
in the morning and back at night? Where is their feeding 
ground? Is there acrow “dormitory” near you? Scien- 
tists tell of these great sleeping places which shelter hun- 
dreds of thousands of crows. Just imagine them all talking at 
once ! 

Sd 


There is one nature writer who has something but harsh 
words for English sparrows. Yes, I know that all the others 
say is true, worse luck! but in the big city these little 
rowdies are really beguiling. If you had seen them disport- 
ing themselves on lily pads in the park fountains and had 
seen how they do truly add to the gayety of nations there, 
you might forgive some of their sins. In his “ Roof and 
Meadow,” Mr. Dallas Lore Sharp gives a delightful account 
of a sparrow “ dormitory ” — in the trees in King’s Chapel 
burying ground — the little vagrants! But I cannot help 
believing that city life would be a bit less bearable if it 
were not for the sparrows. In the country — well, that’s 
quite another matter. 

Listen to all the tales you can hear about animals that 
foretell the coming of winter and its severity. Get the chil- 
dren to talk about these, to observe the facts and draw 
reasonable conclusions. You may acquire some choice bits 
of folk lore. Many of these sayings are based on an intimate 
knowledge of woodcraft. Do not flout them all as “ super- 
stitious.” Encourage investigation; and don’t forget to in- 
vestigate for yourself. Keep open-minded toward nature 
always. Don’t be deceived by your own or any writer’s pre- 
conceived idea of things. 
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To Smooth a Reading Lesson 


When a class is reading a lesson before recitation and I. 
am busy with another class, I allow the children who are 
reading to pass to the board and write the words of the les- 
son which they’do not know. They sign their names, and, 
as | have opportunity, I read the words to them. When 
the children are sure of their words they erase them. The 
advantages: a smooth reading lesson is assured ; the chil- 
dren do not raise their hands and ask to be told words > and 
I know that all are working. 

S. 
»* 


My Rainy Day Scrap-book 


During the past summer I have made what, for the lack of 
a better name, I called my rainy day scrap-book. After 
preparing the book, as for any scrap-buok, I divided it into 
three sections. Into the first section I pasted puzzles, 
conundrums, enigmas, etc. In the second are games, sug- 
gestions for busy work, entertainments for children’s parties, 
etc. In the third section are directions for making things, 
Christmas presents, Valentines, toys, bird-houses and any- 
thing that I think may prove useful. I expect to obtain 
much good from this book during the school year. When 
the weather is stormy so that the children cannot play out of 
doors, we will find in the scrap-book some quiet game that 
may be played in the house. When we are preparing 
for our Christmas tree or for a Valentine box it will again 
prove a blessing. And last but not least, when some 
bright boy has learned his lessons and has nothing to do but 
cause a disturbance, I expect with the aid of my book, to 
be able to put into his hands something which will so engage 
his attention that he will forget to create a disturbance. 

M. E. S. 
»* 


Cut-up Stories 


I have never seen nor heard of cut-up stories like mine, 
and as my children love them so dearly I should like to pass 
the idea on. 

Cut a piece of construction paper (light weight card- 
board), slightly smaller than the envelope. In the upper 
left corner paste a tiny picture taken from an old reader and 
write the sentences on the card with white ink. Write the 
sentences in a large hand on strips of the construction paper 
and cut up as usual. Later in the term, after arranging, 
the children find the lesson from which the sentences and 
picture were taken and read it; or, copy the sentences 
from the card on paper. I make all my seat work as pretty 
as | can; one direct result is clean hands. 

C. S. 
ad 


The Red, White, and Blue 


I was tired of A, B, and C classes. Therefore, when one 
child discovered that we had just as many classes as there 
were colors in the fiag, I named them my red, white, and 
blue classes. The meaning of the colors were explained to 
the children and the responsibility of their class colors im- 
pressed upon them. The children enjoyed the change and 
really strove to become braver, purer, truer. 

One dear little fellow in the red class was sent one day on 
an errand. While passing through a doorway the heavy 
door was blown shut and one of his fingers was caught. 
The teacher in whose room the accident occurred said the 
child never uttered a sound. He came to me holding up 


his little bruised and bleeding finger, his lips quivering, and 
his eyes filled with tears which he did not let fall. Not one 
moan nor complaint did he make through all the weeks the 
finger was healing. He told me he was trying to be brave 
‘like his flag-color. The child was just seven years old. 


Cc. 
wad 


Picture Gardening 


On days, when real gardening cannot be carried on out- 
of-doors, have picture gardening indoors. Let the children 
cut flower, fruit, and vegetable pictures from catalogues and 
form gardens and orchards on their desk, work-table, or any 
unused floor-space. Suggest vari-form flower-plats with 
pretty walks between, bordered with seeds, stones, shells, 
etc. 

Rural TEACHER 
ad 


Copying from the Board 


Instead of using copy books for writing, the pupils copy 
from the board one, two, or as many paragraphs as the 
teacher desires, according to the grade. The writing is 
placed upon the board by the teacher before school is called. 
When the writing period arrives, a piece of ruled paper with 
marginal line is given to each pupil and he is told to copy 
as the teacher dictates, generally a sentence at a time. 

Correct position and pen-holding should be insisted upon. 
When finished, the papers are collected and at noon cor- 
rected by the teacher. The mistakes must be made right by 
the pupil before he leaves the building at night. 

These same papers are returned each day for new work 
until full, when a new paper is given out and the old one 
put away in the closet. When the story is finished they are 
all tied together. All pupils do not finish a paper at the 
same time, but that makes no difference, as some write larger 
than others, but the work mus be neat and correct. Never 
keep an old paper before a pupil as mistakes are discourag- 
ing to look at. If a pupil is too careless, his paper is put in 
the waste basket and he must copy it all over at night. 

I find that pupils are able to distinguish between sen- 
tences and paragraphs in a short time with no other help 
than this work of copying. After a little practice, I often 
begin the work on the board with a sentence finishing the 
paragraph of the day before instead of a new paragraph and 
they must judge by spacing where to place it. 

After a short time, pupils rarely make mistakes in copy- 
ing, if the teacher is always careful to insist upon correct 
work. I generally take the life of some great man and it is 
surprising to know how quickly the pupils learn about him 
by just this work alone. , 

I will send a few paragraphs of the work I began last 
January on the paper we use. Of course it is unnecessary 
to add that unless the teacher is very particular with her 
writing upon the board, the work will prove a failure. 


Always be doing something useful.—Aenjamin Franklin « 


Benjamin Franklin 


In the city of Boston, January 17, 1706, was born a little boy named 
Benjamin Franklin. Benjamin had sixteen brothers and sisters. When 
he was only ten years of age, he was taken from school and put to work 
because his father was poor, 

His father made and sold soap and candles in a little shop and 
Benjamin had to cut wicks for the candles and run errands. He did not 
like his work. He had read stories about the sea and he wished to be a 
sailor. 


Tottenville, N. Y. City E. E. T. 














Farewell concert be‘ore Thanksgiving 


Experiments in Domestic Science 


in First Grade 


MARGARET B. PuMPHREY, Oak Park, III. 
Dipping Candles - 


URING the month of November the children had 
been learning about the Pilgrims, attention having 
been especially called to their simple mode of living 
and to their primitive industries. We had compared 

with our own their method of building, farming, cooking, and 
making clothing. We learned how the colonis!s heated and 
lighted their homes. The fact that they could buy almost 
nothing ready for use much impressed the children. 

We tried a few experiments in some of these occupations, 
among them candle dipping. 

Each child was given a piece of candle wicking about 
fifteen inches long, and taught how to twist and double it. 
Then each of the six children in one row slipped the loop of 
his wick over one of the small rods which they had brought 
for the purpose. When each row had done the same there 
were seven rods from each of which hung six candle-wicks. 
The wicks were then trimmed so their length just equalled 
the depth of the pail we intended to use for the tallow. 

Two long sticks were placed in a parallel position sup- 
ported at each end by a chair, and heavy papers were 
spread upon the floor to catch the drippings. 

About three pounds of tallow were put into a five-pound 
lard pail, and melted, and the pail was filled up with not too 
hot water. 

When all was ready, two children from one row took their 
rod full of candle-wicks and dipped them into the tallow, 
pushing them down until all were well covered. Then the 
rod was placed across the bars prepared for it, and the 
candle swere pulled straight and left to drip and harden a 
few moments. 

Then two children from the second row dipped their 
candles and hung the rod beside the first, and so on until 
all the candles had been dipped once. By this time the 
first ones were hard enough to dip again. This was done 
by two other children from that row, care being taken to dip 
the candles quickly that the tallow already on them be not 
melted. This process was repeated about eight times ; each 
time the candle was dipped it grew a little larger. 


When they had been dipped about six times each child 
was allowed to slip his candle from the rod to his penholder 
and finish dipping it himself. As the candles harden they 
have a tendency to be larger at the bottom, but now that 
each child has his candle on a separate rod, he can roll it 
gently while the tallow is still plastic and the even shape of 
the candle is restored. ‘This work was not all done at one 
time ; the candles were begun one day and finished the next. 
They were a little larger than Christmas tree candles. 

The children had modeled in clay some good candle 
sticks, and when the room was darkened and their own 
little candles were placed in their candle sticks and lighted 
their joy knew no bounds. Half of these candles were saved 
to light a Christmas tree later. 


Jelly Making 


Come shake the apple tree, 
Tra la la, Tra la la, 

Shake it right merrily, 
Apples are ripe, you see. 


Apparently that was just what the children had been 
doing, for their gifts of fruit were almost overwhelming. 
There were apples, red, yellow, and striped. There were 
branches heavy with their load of a dozen or more great red 
crab apples. 

The children were led to talk about the apples, how and 
where they grew, and to notice and tell about the parts of 
the fruit itself. We talked about the different things which 
could be made from apples and it was suggested that some 
of these things which mother was doing at home we could 
do at school ; we could dry apples and we could make jelly. 

Then plans for jelly-making were begun, the children 
suggesting things that would be needed. These sentences 
were written upon the board and the children volunteered 
to bring such things as they thought they could get. ‘The 
list included two large porcelain-lined kettles, a cloth bag 
for straining the jelly, knives, sugar, jelly glasses, and a large 
shallow biscuit pan. 

The next morning nearly every child brought a good, 
sound cooking apple, and some brought two or more, 
so each child had one. The children from the “Home” 
near by could not bring apples nor sugar, so they brought 
the kettles and some knives. Hidden away in the cupboard 
were a few extra jelly glasses and two or three pounds 
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of sugar in case the children did not bring enough, but they 
were not needed. " 

When the children had washed their apples they sat 
down upon the kindergarten chairs or upon the floor in 
a large semicircle, and a small table was placed before 
them. Then the children, acting upon the directions written 
in simple sentences upon the board, cut their apples in 
halves. Then they cut each half in halves and the term 
“ fourth ” was given them. 

When all the apples were quartered, the perfect pieces 
were washed again and placed in one of the large kettles. 
Then water was poured in until it could just be seen among 
the pieces of apple. A large quince was sliced and put in 
to improve the flavor, and a bunch of grapes was added to 
improve the color of the jelly. 

I had planned to use a small kerosene stove since there 
is no gas in my room, but our janitor arose to the occasion, 
as he always does. He set up a little gas stove for us, and 
by means of a hose passed through a hole in the floor, 
attached it to a gas jet in the basement. 

While we went on with our regular work. the apples boiled 
until soft. Then we poured them into a cloth bag and left 
them to drain during the intermission at noon. 

In the afternoon we measured the juice and found we 
had twelve glasses of it. At two o’clock we put it on to boil 
twenty-five minutes. (Twenty minutes is usually supposed 
to be a long enough time, but we wanted to make very sure it 
would “jell.”) While the juice was boiling we had our first 
lesson in telling time. 

When the time was up we measured the twelve glasses of 
sugar, and after adding it to the juice we boiled it eight 
minutes longer. 

That the glasses might not break when filled, a towel 
wrung from very hot water was placed in the shallow pan, 
and two or three glasses at a time placed upon it. Some of 
the children filled the glasses with jelly, others wrote labels 
to be placed upon them. When the jelly was cool a spoon- 
ful of melted paraffine was poured upon the top. 

The next day we had a little party, the refreshments 
being tarts made of crackers and jelly. Our friends all pro- 
nounced our jelly a great success, especially our little Emma, 
who was in the hospital, and to whom we sent two glasses. 
Three glasses of jelly were put aside to be added to our 
Thanksgiving offering, three glasses were sent to the “ Chil- 
dren’s Home,” and the rest of it was used later when lunches 
were quietly served to a family of destitute children in our 
building. 


Try This with the Children 


If you happen to be in the woods or the fields some time 
and have no means of telling the hour, you can make your 
left hand give you the information. In other words, you can 
make a sun dial of it, and here is the way it is done: 

Extend the left ‘hand in a horizontal position, with the in- 
side upward, toward the sky. Then put a bit of wood or 
straw between the fore- 
finger and the thumb, 
at the joint of the 
latter, letting it stand 
perfectly upright. The 
straw must equal in length 
the distance between the 
thumb joint and the end 
of the forefinger. 

Now turn the bottom 
of the thumb toward the 
sun, the hand being ex- 
tended until the shadow 
of the muscle below the 
thumb terminates at the 
line marked “c” in the 
picture. If the fingers be kept equally extended, the shadow 
of the straw will indicate the hour as follows : 

When the shadow falls on the tip of the forefinger it indi- 
cates 5 in the morning or seven in the evening ; on the tip 
of the middle finger, it indicates 6 in the morning or evening ; 
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on the tip of the third finger, it indicates 7 in the morning 
or 5 in the evening; on the tip of the little finger, it indi- 
cates 8 in the morning or 4 in the afternoon. 

When the shadow falls at the outer joint of the little 
finger, it indicates 9 in the morning or 3 in the afternoon ; 
at the second joint of the little finger, 10 in the morning or 
2 in the afternoon ; at the root of the little finger, 11 in the 
morning or 1 in the afternoon ; and on the line marked “ d,” 
it indicates the hour of noon. 

Experiment with this a little while and you will become 
familiar with all the indications.—Se/. 





Third Grade Language Work 


(The following is taken from a Bulletin vf the Northern Jilinois State 
Nermal School (De Kalb, Ill.). Subject, “ Language-Teaching in the 
Grades,” by Mr. Newell D, Gilbert, Director Training Department. The 
entire pamphlet of twenty-three pages is one of the best, broadest, 
and most discriminating of the true object in language teaching, ever 
issued. This extract is only an incidental suggestion in the author’s 
treatment of language presentation, but it may start a train of thought in 
some teacher and lead to a scheme of getting fresh, original work from 
the little children in these autumn days.—THE EpiTor) 


The possibilities of simple versification in setting free 
children’s fancies, giving leave to their instinct for rhythm 
and meditating one of their strong interests, are so genuine 
that I venture to incorporate here the results of two very un- 
pretentious essays in this line. This series is from a third 
grade. They are given here as they were received by the 
teacher. As to the “ method,” the teacher writes : 


** I do not know just how they came about. I hadn’t much to do with 
it. Like Emma Lou they ‘just felt it and then wrote.’ We had been 
having the songs and poems every primary school learns and reads at this 
season. The first one was brought in without suggestion beyond the 
something the child felt. When she brought it to me, I let her read it 
to the school and then I said, ‘ Perhaps, others might like to write poems 
about Autumn,’ That’s all.” 


I select three ; others were nearly or quite as good. These 
could be matched and, doubtless, over-matched, by other 
teachers who have tried the same experiment. 


About the Leaves 


I 


I saw the leaves as they came down 

There colors were red, yellow, and brown. 
They lay all over the ground 

The wind will sun (soon) blow to call them to bed, 
Good-by yellow, brown, and red, 


II 


The autumn days have come 
The leaves are falling from the trees 
The winter winds will soon be here 
and our little hands will freeze. 


III 


Autumn has come 
Autumn has come 
The squirrels are chattering and having their fun, 
Gathering stores 
The nuts fall by fours 
Putting them in there little brown cellars 
By scors 





> 

An English writer says a teacher was recently explaining to a 
class of children the meaning of ‘* number” as applied to nouns. 
‘« Number,” the children were told, ‘‘is plural where more than 
one is meant.” Examples were given—‘‘ man, men”; ‘* mouse, 


.mice”; and then came ‘‘ foot, feet,” which, by an unfortunate 


accident, was followed by the question: ‘* What is ‘yard,’ 
singular or plural?” “ Plural,” at once replied a little girl. 
‘« Nonsense,” said the teacher, ‘“‘ how could ‘yard’ be plural?” 
‘« It’s three feet,” was the prompt reply. 





A Last Word 


Primary Education has met my needs in a very answer- 
ing way last year. I shall always take your paper, though I 
shall teach no longer in public schools. 


A. C. 5. 
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Acngs Vinton Lutuer, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


to the breaking, a pair of tired hands and feet — 

cause, an entertainment! Final result? Total 

collapse. November and December can present 
more varieties of church, school, and home entertainments 
-than all the rest of the months put together. Who saves 
enough Christianity through these two strenuous months to 
start the New Year with, may feel assured that nothing else 
can daunt her. 


G IVEN one distracted countenance, a temper strained 


ad 


**No more mixed programs for us,” said the Man at the 
Top. ‘We've had all the kaleidoscopic entertainments we 
can stand. Now we take one idea and make that the 
center around which our program clusters. For instance, 
one year we took the thought of chivalry, as the unit. It 
has been our custom each year to present one picture for 
the decoration of the building. We found several which 
embodied the thought of knighthood. Zhe Knight in Armor, 
The Vigil, Watt’s Sir Galahad and the Abbey Series, illus- 
trating the same idea. From these we selected one and 
arranged a program that would harmonize with the thought. 
One member was appointed to tell the story of Sir Galahad 
as culled from Tennyson’s /dyl/s of the King and the sepa- 
rate poem upon Sir Galahad. Another gave a brief 
description of the magnificent series of paintings by Edwin 
A. Abbey in the Boston Public Library. Copies of these, 
with a brief description of each, as well as the principal 
events in the knight’s career, are bound together in a 
volume which may be obtained from any large book dealer. 

A musical member gave the solo from the opera of 
Lohengrin, “I am the knight, Lohengrin by name.” Also 
the exquisite Swan Song. For the truest expression of 
chivalry Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal was given. “Knightly 
Actions” was the theme of one short brisk talk which 
brought in many historic incidents, “Modern Chivalry” 
brought the thought into our own times and showed the 
possibilities of true knighthood in the daily life of every 
man and woman. A lover of Parsifal played some of the 
leading motives from that opera, another old world version 
_ Of the story of the stainless knight (see Lavignac’s Music 
Dramas of Richard Wagner), Finally came the presentation 
of the picture with a brief note of the artist and his work, 
which stood as a type of all that is best in human nature, 
knightliness in heart and soul. 
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One fought to serve his God, 
But lost all gentleness in might. 
One thought to serve his God, 
But walked all lonely on the height. 
One sought to serve his God, 
But missed the spirit in the rite. 
A fourth and wiser, found scant time to war or dream or pray, 
Because his hours were full of love and kindness here to-day. 
—W. 7. Price in The Criterion” 


Sad 


“T suppose ours might come under the unit idea for a 
program,”’ said a dear little woman, “‘ and I am going to ask 
Free Lance to tuck it into her article because not all of us 
are equal to working up the beautiful idea of knighthood: 
and chivalry. It was ever so simple and we did enjoy it so. 
In December, for our final day, we took the thought of The 
Child. We collected all the reproductions of child life that 
we could and then asked a friendly art critic to place the 
best around the room in as many places as possible to make 
an exhibition, Our program was not very long. A few of 
the short bright Kinderscenen of Schumann were played. 

“* Wee Willie Winkie’ by Kipling was told, as well as one 
or two other short, bright children’s stories. Then was 
given the Children’s Symphony for which a number had 


been practicing for a few weeks. The play drums, the 
whistles, the tiny triangle, etc., brought down the house. It 
is equally funny given by grown-ups orchildren.* After that 


‘short poems were recited —‘“‘ The Master Piece,” illustrated 


by Jesse Wilcox Smith; ‘Ma’s Hero’ (Dedineator) ; ‘The 
Rockaby Lady’ (Eugene Field), and ‘Jes’ Before Christ- 
mas’ (Eugene Field). These were acted out by the recita- 
tionists. A set of the three daintiest lullabies were then 
sung — DeKoven’s ‘The Ferry for Shadow Town,’ ‘O Hush 
Thee, My Baby,’ and ‘A Cradle Song ’ by Gilbert A. Alcock. 

“For the last number some one quietly brought forward 
the exquisite picture, Sic Amo 7e, or as it is sometimes 
called, The Breadth of My Love (Berlin Photographic Co.) 
and told the beautiful legend of ‘The Christ Child’ as 
given by Elizabeth Harrison in Christmastide.” 


»* 


Fairs! The delight of the feminine and the disgust of 
the masculine soul. One bored man strolling disconsolately 
among the fancy tables characterized the whole thing as “ A 
place where you go to spend money you haven’t got, to buy 
things you don’t want, from people you don’t like, to raise 
money for the poor who ate better off than you are.” 

However, it has to be done and it can be much more 
interesting on the “one idea” basis. An immensely suc- 
cessful one was given by the teachers of one town. It was 
called a Corn Festival and brought in several hundred 
dollars. The room decorations were corn, stacked and 
arranged in various ways. ‘The articles for sale consisted of 
everything that owed its origin to corn in any way. Their 
name is legion. See encyclopedias and books on grains. 
In addition to these there were corn dolls, small books with 
decorated covers containing a fine collection of poems and 
quotations on corn, dainty landscapes sketched in color on 
the white inner husks of the ripened corn, tufts of the top 
of the broom corn tied together for use by the geography 
teachers, whisk brooms and brooms of all kinds. There 
were Indian pictures to keep in mind the origin of the 
Indian corn, books of recipes prepared by some good house- 
keepers of all the dishes which could be made from corn, 
bunches of pop corn on the ear, part of the husks turned 
back and tied, the rest forming the setting for the ears (an 
enterprising teacher had raised the corn), passe-partouted 
pictures of cornfields and harvesting, dolls’ houses built of 
pasteboard, covered with corn husks, etc. To refresh the 
inner being there were for sale hot popcorn, crisp corn 
fritters with maple syrup, fried mush, hot corn muffins and 
an abundance of steaming hot coffee with cream. The 
finale consisted of a series of contests with suitable prizes. 
A corn cob race, similar to a potato race, estimating the 
number of grains on an ear, the estimate written upon a 
piece of paper with the guesser’s name and deposited in a 
box, and a popcorn hunt, similar to a peanut hunt, closed 
the affair in a whirl of merriment. , 


ad 


Ten dollars for an At Home to a hundred people! “I 
can’t entertain elaborately and I have such a host of friends 
to whom I am under obligation,” said one teacher who had 
not given up all the world, the flesh, etc., because she 
entered the school-room. “I have tried the dinner busi- 
ness and the week-end visit and I cannot have company 
that way. I am a wreck when it is over and I have a host 
yet uninvited. No, I decided to do it all up in the most 
simple unpretentious way possible. I sent out my visiting 
cards to my friends two weeks ahead. In the lower left 
hand corner I wrote 


* The box of toy instruments, the scores, etc., may be obtained from Ditson & Co., 
New York. 
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At Home 
December the twenty-second 
From three until five. 


“ Being Christmas time I bought one dollar’s worth of 
hemlock for decoration, as it is the most graceful of ever- 
greens. I asked a friend to play four or five things for me 
during the two hours, and I knew that she had a sweet 
enough disposition to stand having her music made a back- 
ground for the chatter of the guests. Then came the prep- 
arations for the refreshments. They were to be chocolate 
and bouillon, saltines and sandwiches, orange sherbet, cake 
and bonbons. Two urns were necessary for the bouillon 
. and chocolate, while a large glass dish was used for serving 
the sherbet. The chocolate was made from Huyler’s pow- 
dered cocoa, one and a quarter cans to four cans of con- 
densed milk. The two were rubbed together until smooth 
and ten quarts of boiling water added slowly. Brought to a 
boil and whipped with an egg beater, the chocolate was 
ready to be served with whipped cream. 

“ The bouillon, mixed with boiling water until the strength 
desired, was served in after dinner cups with saltines. 
Olive sandwiches were made of bread cut very thin in 
triangles, buttered and spread with a little Mayonnaise, over 
which a layer of finely chopped olives were spread. Cakes, 
etc., consisted of two pounds of lady fingers, the short 
variety, Nabisco wafers, Afternoon Teas, and one pound of 
bonbons. The raspberry sherbet was served at a side table 
in low lemonade glasses. 

“The candle shades were red for the season and made of 
crinkled tissue paper. Four friends were asked to assist in 
the dining room, two at the urns and two serving the guests, 
while one other friend stood with me to assist in receiving. 
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Cost 

Greens : ; . $1.00 
2CansCocoa . . ° 50 
4 Cans Condensed Milk. % -40 
Whipped Cream, 1 quart 50 
1 Bottle Bouillon 45 
Saltines : +20 
Bread, 3 loaves ; 15 
Olives and Mayonnaise -30 
Lady Fingers, Wafers, etc. 2.00 
Bonbons : : 50 
Two quarts Sherbert 1,20 
Candles and Shades +35 
Loaf Sugar 25 

$7.80 


Leaving $2.20 for unforeseen expenses. 





Language Suggestions for Grade II 


Write, or tell, in complete statements, the use of the 
following : 


1 knife 8 broom 
2 pencil 9 spade 
3 sponge 10 chair 
4 fork 11 needle 
5 hammer 12 watch 
6 spoon 13 plate 


7 ‘string 14 desk : 
These may afterwards be used for a spelling list. 


Have the children write on paper a Mother Goose rhyme 
with which they are all familiar, such as “ Jack and Jill,” 
“ Jack Horner,” “ Baa, Baa,” “ Little Boy Blue,’ etc., leaving 
a blank space for all words they are unable to spell. Then 
have one who has written it correctly, write it on the board 
and let the others correct their work. 
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"TWAS a gallant ship came sailing 
home, 

With the sun on the sails, and the 
winds ablow,— 

A ship with glad news, in the long 
ago. 

And to-morrow we'll stop in our 
merry play, 

To think of that frs¢ Thanksgiving 
Day. 





—Agnes S. Cook 





The First Thanksgiving 


In Puritan New England a year had passed away, 

Since first beside the Plymouth coast the: English Mayflower lay, 
When Bradford, the good Governor, sent fowlers forth to snare 
The turkey and the wild fowl, to increase the scanty fare: 

‘* Our husbandry hath prospered; there is corn enough for food, 

Though ‘ the pease be parched in blossom, and the grain indif- 
ferent good.’ 

Who blessed the loaves and fishes for the feast miraculous, 

And filled with oil the widow’s cruse, He hath remembered us! 

‘¢ Give thanks unto the Lord of Hosts, by whom we all are fed, 
Who granted us our daily prayer, ‘ Give us our daily bread!’ 
By us and by our children let this day be kept for aye, 

In memory of His bounty, as the land’s Thanksgiving Day.” 

Each brought his share of Indian meal the pious feast to make, 

With the fat deer from the forest and the wild-fowl from the 
brake. 

And chanted hymn and prayer were raised — though eyes with 
tears were dim — 

‘The Lord He hath remembered us, let us remember Him!” 
Then Bradford stood up at their head and lifted up his voice: 

‘The corn is gathered from the field, I call you to rejoice ; 
Thank God for all His mercies, from the greatest to the least; 
Together have we fasted, friends, together let us feast. 

‘¢ The Lord who led forth Israel was with us in the waste; 
Sometime in light, sometime in cloud, before us He hath paced ; 
Now give Him thanks, and pray to Him who holds us in His 

hand 
To prosper us and make of this a strong and mighty land!” 


From’ Plymouth to the Golden Gate, to-day their children tread, 

The mercies of that bounteous Hand upon the land are shed ; 

The “flocks are ona thousand hills,” the prairies wave with 
grain, 

The cities spring like mushrooms now where once was desert- 
plain. 

Heap high the board with plenteous cheer and gather to the 
feast 

And toast that sturdy Pilgrim band whose courage never ceased. 

Give praise to that All-Gracious One by whom their steps were 


led 
And thanks unto the harvest’s Lord who sends our ‘ daily 
bread.” 
—Alice Williams Brotherton 





The Three Bears 


(To accompany Miss Long’s page of Blackboard Drawings this month.) 


In the wood lived three bears. The big bear was the papa 
bear. The middle-sized bear was the mamma bear. The 
little bear was the baby bear. 

The papa bear had a big bed. The mamma bear had a 
middle-sized bed. The baby bear had a little bed. 

The papa bear had a big chair. The mamma bear had a 
middle-sized chair. The baby bear had a little chair. 

The papa bear had a big dish. The mamma bear had a 
middle-sized dish. The baby bear had a little dish. 

The mamma bear put hot pudding into the dishes. Then 
the bears went out for a walk. “The pudding will soon get 
cold,” said they. ‘We will eat it when we come back.” 
But they did not get back soon. 

In the town lived a little girl. 

When the bears were walking she went to the wood to 
walk, too. 

She did not see the bears, but she came to their house. 
She went in and saw the pudding in the dishes. 

She tried the pudding in the big dish. It was too hot. 
She tried the pudding in the middle-sized dish. It was too 
cold. Then she tried the pudding in the little dish. It 
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was just right. So she ate it up. She saw the chairs. She 
tried the big chair. It was too hard. ‘She tried the middle. 
sized chair. It was too soft. She tried the little chair. [| 
was just right. She sat on it so hard that the bottom came 
out. 

Then she saw the beds. She tried the big bed. It was 
too hard. She tried the middle-sized bed. * It was too soft. 
She tried the little bed. It was just right. So she went to 
sleep in it. 

The three bears came back and began to eat their pudding. 
The papa bear said, ‘Some one has been eating my pud- 
ding.” The mamma bear said, “Some one has been eating 
my pudding.” The baby bear cried, “Some one has been 
eating my pudding, and it is all eaten up!” 

Then they went to the chairs. “Some one has been in 
my chair,” said the papa bear. “Some one has been in my 
chair,” said the mamma.bear. The baby bear cried again, 
“Some one has been in my chair, and the bottom is 
out!” 

Then they went to see their beds. ‘Some one has been 
in my bed,” said the papa bear. ‘Some one has been in my 
bed,” said the mamma bear. The baby bear cried, “ Some 
one has-been in my bed, and here she is!” 

Then the little girl waked up.’ She ran out of the house 
and back to town just as fast as she could go. 





A Small Boy’s Mistake 


My three small boys were making a call upon friends, and, 
the youngest boy, Hollis, aged 6, being unusually quiet and 
well-behaved, attracted the attention of one of the ladies, who 
asked if Hollis was always so quiet and good at home, says a 
writer in the Zoronto Globe. Whereupon the elder brother, 
feeling the importance of his 9 years, replied : 

“Oh, my,no! At home he is the disturbing elephant ” 
(element). 





A teacher in giving a lesson on a chicken asked: ‘* How many 
toes has a chicken and which way do they point?” , 

One little girl answered: ‘‘ Four; three point north and one 
points south. 








(A Mother Goose scissors cutting) 


Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick. 
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Miriam 
A Study from Life ® 
W. M. 


ANY times when the last patter of retreating foot- 
steps has died away in the hall I have sat, heavy- 


hearted, and pondered upon the “ petty round of 

irritating concerns and duties,” have thought of my 
slight triumps and many failures and have prayed for wisdom. 
Then the name that has been oftenest upon my lips during 
the day has come to me — Miriam ! 

A sweet picture comes up before my eyes — a wealth of 
heavy bronze curls falling around her face; a pair of mis- 
chievous, twinkling gray eyes with long, curling, black lashes ; 
cheeks with the most bewitching dimples; sweet pouting 
lips ; clothing always immaculately clean, of the finest ma- 
terial and daintily made. 

From her first day in school she had regard for neither 
law nor order. Several times during the first few days she 
would run on tip-toes across the room and seizing me around 
the waist would say, “O, Miss May, I just can’¢ help loving 
you.” The children seemed to regard her as a creature 
from another world. They did not imitate her, but smiled 
indulgently at all her vagaries. But with me, ah me! It 
was, “ Miriam, stop whispering,” “ Miriam, turn aroupd,” 
“Miriam, your work is not finished,” “Miriam, you are 
standing at your seat again.” 

She never wanted to do anything that required any appli- 
cation and would always find some flimsy excuse to remain 
idle. A scarcely perceptible scratch was enough, to her way 
of thinking, to excuse her from writing. Induced to work, 
she would be immediately overcome with such admiration 
for her industry that she would keep up a constant chatter 
to me. 

“Oh, Miss May, you just ought to come over and see this 
beautiful writing, six words all done and Marie has only five 
and Harry —” 

“But, Miriam, you must not talk without permission ; 
don’t you see that the others do not?” Then for a minute 
she would be quiet. 

Once, when I was passing the tooth-picks for stick-laying 
she said ; 

“ Oh, Miss-May, you needn’t bother giving me any.” 

“ But, Miriam, you must do what the others do, "I said. 

“‘ Well, I heard mamma say that tooth-picks are all fool- 
ishness. She wants me to learn to spell.” 

What Miriam could learn without any effort on her part 
she learned easily, but when she was required to finish any- 
thing, then the tug-of-war began. All my personal attention 
was needed. One-fiftieth of it was not enough. Oh, no; I 
found that by standing over her for a few minutes when we 
were alone everything was done in an amazingly short 
time. 

One day she said, “ Mamma says if I am kept in this 
morning to finish my work she’ll keep me out this afternoon.” 

“Well then you must try to be through with the others,” 
I replied. 

“ Yes, Miss May, I’m going to surprise you and be all done 
in a minute.” : 

But, alas, when I came to look at her combinations I 
found an empty slate. I stood silently near her. Down 
went the curls over her desk, but a sly, mischievous look 
filashed up at me from her half-concealed face. ‘“ Miriam,” 
was all I said, but my heart added “ bitterness.” She began 
to pout and whimper, but I insisted upon her remaining un- 
til all was finished. That afternoon her seat was empty. 
The next morning she came with no excuse. I asked where 
she had been and she replied that she had been sleepy at 
school-time and her mamma had allowed her to take a nap. 
Her time was wasted again that morning in looking around 
the room and urging on her neighbors, so that it was neces- 
sary for me to keep her again. As I was returning to school 
in the afternoon Miriam’s mother czlled me in. She told me 
. that she had put Miriam to bed the previous afternoon to 
punish her for having had to remain. Miriam had begged 
to be allowed to go to school and had cried bitterly for a 
half hour when the crying had died away she began to sing 
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her school songs. She sang until she fell asleep. Her 
mother gave her bread and water for supper and she finished 
the day in bed. 

“She promised me this morning to, be diligent and has 
done no better than yesterday. It will break my heart to 
keep her in bed again. If I let her come in and coax you 
may she not come back to school this afternoon?” said the 
mother. 

I told the mother that I had nothing to do with keeping 
her out of school and had threatened no punishment other 
than the understanding between us about finishing what she 
had been given to do before she left the building. 

‘* But what shall I do?” said the tearful mother. 

“ Did you tell her she must go to bed again to-day if her 
work was not finished in time?” I said. 

“ Yes, I did, but I did think she would finish her work, 
to-day.”’ 

“ Well then, the only thing to be done is to put her to 
bed, I think. I have found it wise not to threaten anything 
which is too difficult to carry out. Miriam is very observing 
about these little things, I find.” 

“T will do as you say, Miss May,” she said. 

The next morning I heard a rush behind me and Miriam 
came bounding up. — 

“I am not going to school any more, afternoons, Miss May, 
just mornings, you know. It’s fun to stay home and take a 
nap afternoons,” she said. 

At noon her mother told me that she had not cried the 
second afternoon, but had quietly prepared for bed, had 
played, sung, recited, talked to herself, and finally gone to 
sleep. This had ceased to be a punishment. 

Next I tried seating her at a table entirely alone where 
her attention would be on her work and away from her com- 
panions. She cried for a while and then began to work 
better than usual. The following morning she asked to be 
placed at the table. “It’s such fun,” she said. “I’m the 
only one that has a table all to myself; I didn’t think I'd 
like it, but I’d like to sit there all the time.” From this time 
on she was as indolent at the table as at her seat. 

Having occasion to punish her at home her mother once 
shut her in a room containing nothing except a basket of 
clothes-pins and a line. She went tearfully into the room 
but when the hour was up begged to remain longer. 

“TI was having such fun. I was Miss May and the 
clothes-pins were the children. I had four classes, etc.,’’ 
she said. 

Another time she was shut in a room containing an old 
suit-case. On being released, she said, “ When I’m naughty 
again I hope you’ll shut me in there. I’ve had a very good 
time playing travel. I played going to visit grandpa. 
Shall I tell you all the places the train stopped ?”’ 

I had punished her, one day, in the old-fashioned way, 
as a last resort. Sitting alone after school, I wondered if she 
would be sulky and resent it, when in she came running back 
and threw both arms around my neck. “I just wanted to 
kiss you once so I came back ; you know I didn’t mind be- 
ing spanked, a bit. I often let mamma spank me when I’ve 
been naughty,” she said. 

At the end of the term she was the only one in the class 
who was not ready to receive full promotion, but her mother 
gave her the expensive present she had been promised if 
her work should be satisfactorily done. 

Another teacher is living over my experience now. 
Miriam will always remain to me an unsolved problem. 
There will always be lacking some of the data necessary to 
make her character lucid to my mind. I have puzzled to 
know if it were heredity, temperament, or habit not prop- 
erly trained, that made of Miriam such a difficult study. 





The Same Way 


A little girl in the first grade was asked by her father how 
to spell rat. When she had spelled it, he asked her if she 
could spell mouse. 

“Of course I can, papa. You spell it just the same way, 
only with little letters.”—Zitile Chronicle 





=, 
The Pilgrim Story Illustrated 


ERNA SCHROEDER 


(Only a part of the: illustrations mentioned are given here — THE 
EpiTor) 


N teaching the story of the Pilgrims this year, I varied it 

H by letting the pupils prepare illustrations for it. It was 

a great success, and I shall attempt illustrations with 

other stories. When I say “it was a great success,” I 

mean primarily as a stimulant to control the attention of the 

pupils, besides a gain as to a knowledge of facts, a cul- 
tivating of memory, and lastly an aid in drawing. 

In the first place I wish to state that drawing is not 
required to be taught in the school wherein I teach, but the 
teaching of the lesson about the Pilgrims is; in the second 
place, I am not an adept in drawing, attempting nothing but 
the crudest. 

In the fall forty-five hopefuls presented themselves before 
me. There was an assortment of pupils ranging in grades 
from Third B, Third A, Fourth B and Fourth A. These 
children had “done” stories to “death” in the grades 
below, including the story of the Pilgrims. Now, thought 
I, what_ can I do to give those same old tales new life? 
September and October stories did very well inasmuch 
as insects, fruits, flowers, leaves, seeds and so forth serve to 
keep alive an ever-enduring interest for themselves. 

During my previous vacation, I had become very much 
interested in the use of water color crayons for primary 
work, recommended especially for ungraded schools in 
preference to water color paints. I determined to try 
the water color crayons in my school in connection with 
nature studies, language work, and wherever else adaptable. 
The evolution of one class in this work was soon effected 
from my medley of grades. These children had never had 
regular instruction in drawing or color work. 

From the beginning the children were very enthusiastic 
over the water color crayons. Seven pretty, bright colors 
for as many pennies! The dullest and most inert child in 
the room was alert instantly when the signal for “‘crayons ” 
was given. From start to finish, the water color crayons held 
their own in my room. The results were crude, but profit- 
able and interesting. Pupils were so absorbed with the 
work, that they often would request me to give them “ two 
lessons to-day instead of one.” 

The colors are not absolutely necessary for the work, for 
pencil illustrations will be equally efficient, although hardly so 
interesting for the children. 

We used the colors in many other ways —in decorating 
covers of programs for special-day exercises; in preparing 
little souvenirs for Christmas, New Year’s, Easter, Valen- 
tine’s Day, Memorial Day, etc., for which pencil work would 
not have been so effective nor appropriate. 

For water trays we used the lids of small-sized baking 
powder cans. One pupil was empowered to fill the “trays” 
from a bottle I kept for the purpose. Each child was also 
provided with a clean rag to wipe off superfluous “ wash ” 
from a “ picture” in process of preparation, and to soak up 
any stray drops of moisture from the desks. 

And so the time drew near when the recital of the 
Pilgrim story became due. I told my pupils that we would 
write a portion of the story each day, draw pictures about 
it, and “ paint”’ the same as we proceeded. —_—_ 

I allowed the children to use their composition books for 
this purpose on account of the superiority of the paper both 
for writing with ink and the color work. (Drawing paper, 
being unglazed, is much better for the latter; but, for 
the combination I wished to use, the composition books 
answer very nicely indeed.) j 

We proceeded in this wise: I would tell a portion of the 
story, making comments and explanations as needed ; then 
I dictated the part in the language in which I wished 
the class to copy. (I spelled all difficult and new words, 
and told them the marks of punctuation thus: ‘ End of the 
sentence, children. Mark?” Class response. In this way 
the pupils were kept at the same point of the story as it 
progressed from day to day.) 

When it came time for an illustration, I continued to 
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work with the children —they at their seats—HI at the 
board with colored chalk to match their crayons. ’ 

The opening of the story began in this wise: I showed a 
picture of President Roosevelt, and questioned my class 
(omitting their answers here) —‘‘ Whose likeness is this? 
What does he do? How does he dress?” etc. Then after 
a brief space, I said: “ All people are not governed as we 
are ; some have kings for rulers.” (A short talk about kings 
in general.) Here I showed a picture of a royal ruler in 
flowing robe and with crown. One of the first questions to 
greet me was: ‘What is that thing he wears upon his 
head?” Just what I wanted. Explanations followed with 
the point well emphasized that royalty only is entitled 
to wear crowns. . 


The Story 


A long, long time ago, a country across the ocean, 
and which is called England, did not have a good king. 

This king wanted the people to worship God just as jc 
did. This they refused to do. 

So the king treated them very cruelly. Some were 
whipped; some were , 
killed ; and others thrown 
into prison. 

Still the people kept on 
worshipping as their con- 
science told them was 
right; but they met in 
secret in caves, cellars, 
and garrets. 

They did not like this 
way of doing in fear and 
hiding what they felt to be their duty; so, although Eng- 
land was dear to their hearts, they determined to leave that 
country and seek for new homes elsewhere in a place where 
the king would not bother them. 

They gathered their things together, and went down 
to the seashore to get on the ship which was to take them 
away to another country, 
This ship had big white 
sails; for in those days 
there were no steamships. 

After sailing awhile the 
ship with its load of 
people came to a country 
called Holland. 

Holland is a queer 
little country near the sea. 
Dykes have to be built 
to keep the water from 
flowing in over the land. 

It is the land of wind- , 
mills too, as well as the Fig.2 The bing westell the people to worship 
land of the tulip. 

The strangers settled down, and the children had such 
fine times in playing with the children of the Dutch (as the 
people of Holland are called) that they at least, soon forgot 
their old homes in England. 

The Dutch children make paper windmills in imitation 
of those they see all over the country; they fly kites, and 
they sail wooden shoes. 
In winter they have 
nice sport on the ice 
with their sleds and 
skates. 

In Holland, every- 
body skates from old 
folks to children. 

The English people 
who had made their 
new homes in Holland 
enjoyed all these things 
well, but, after a time, 
they saw their own chil- 
dren becoming like those of the Dutch. This made the 
English feel bad. The children were even forgetting their 
own language in learning that of the Dutch. ~ 

They had heard of a land far away which is called 














Fig. 1 A king’s crown 














Fig.3 Holland is the land of windmills 
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free. This is the country Columbus found. Its name is 
America. 

They made up their minds that they would sail away to 
this new country where there would be no danger of their 
children mixing with 
the Dutch children. 
On account of their 
travelling about so 
much, these péople 
came to be called Pil- 
grims which means 
“ wanderers.” 

The Pilgrimsgtarted 
to leave for America 
in two ships called the 
Speedwell and the 
Mayflower. 

After sailing a short 
distance, the Speedwell 
was found to leak. So it was taken back to Holland, and 
all the Pilgrims crowded on the Mayflower. There were 
more than a hundred Pilgrims on the ship. 





Fig.4 The toys of the children of Holland 





———— 
Fig. 5 The Pilgrims left Holland on the Mayflower 


The children were glad to think of getting a trip across 
the ocean, but they sailed a long, long time, and they became 
very tired of it. 

After awhile a darling babe was-born on the Mayflower. 
How pleased everyone was! And how the children begged 
to be allowed to hold the 
little one on their laps, 
and how anxious they 
were to trace their rela- 
tionship to the little fel- 
low ! 

After a long time, the 

: Pilgrims saw land. Oh, 

Fig. 6 On ay, Pm Satoeer a dear little how delighted they were ! 

a They landed on ahigh, 

rocky shore in 1620. They named this place Plymouth 
Rock, from their old home in Plymouth, England. 

When the Pilgrims came on shore, there was a fearful 
storm. The wind blew, the rain fell, the air was freezing 
cold, for it was in De- eats 
cember. ee x Pe a AL 

They were so glad fat ‘f+, I NF 
that they had at last -7 7 e ¥% 
reached America, the 
country in which they 
expected to stay, and 
were so thankful to 
God that they had 
landed safely, that 
they knelt right down 
on the cold, wet 
ground during the 
storm, and prayed 
and sang hymns. 

The Pilgrims found themselves in a country where they 
saw no other people, no houses nor churches, no farms, no 
roads — nothing but a lonely wood near the big ocean they 
had just crossed. 

Their first thought was to provide themselves with some 








Fig.7 The Pilgrims reached America in 1620 
during a storm 
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.the storm and cold. 





kind of shelter from 


The men all helped 
to get it ready. 

When it was pre- 
pared all the Pilgrims 
were glad to go into i} 
it. 

They had to cook 
out of doors. 

As soon as they ‘ay Mens 
could, the men took SY Xx 
their axes and began 4 : 
cutting down trees to 
make themselves better homes. As before, all worked 
together. 

By and by enough logs were cut to make a cabin. Then 
there stood a nice log hut! How pleased the Pilgrims 
were to exchange their 
rough shelter for this! 
So one cabin after an- 
other was built. 

The winter was a severe 
one. Some of the Pil- 
grims became sick and 
died. They were buried 
near the cabins. 

The spring was beauti- 
ful, though! The streams 
sparkled and murmured ; the birds sang and flitted in the 
trees around the Pilgrims’ cabins ; the beautiful wild flowers 
gladdened the hearts of the Pilgrims; the air was mild and 
fresh. 





Fig 8 They made themselves a rough shelter 
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Fig. 10 How glad the Pilgrims were when the cabins were ready 


The Pilgrims then commenced to work on the land off of 
which they had cleared the trees during the winter. Every- 
one was busy. 

One day while the Pilgrims were at their work, they were 

very much surprised by seeing an In- 

dian quite near them. 

He had a copper-colored skin ; 
long, straight, coarse, black hair which 
hung loosely about his shoulders ; his 
eyes were black; his cheek bones 
high ; he was tall, straight and strong- 
looking ; he had feathers in his hair, 

" and wore beads and other ornaments. 

His name was Massasoit. He said, 
“ Welcome, Englishmen.” 

The Pilgrims got along well with 
Massasoit and his people. When the 

crops of the Pilgrims did not turn out as well as expected, 
the Indians taught the Pilgrims how to raise better ones. 


The Indians told the Pilgrims to catch some fish and put 
a dead one into each 


hill of corn so that it” 
would make the ground 
rich. 

The Pilgrims did so, 
and raised large crops 
of corn and other 
things. 

The Pilgrims were so 
pleased and thankful 
for their fine harvest 
that they said they would 
have a big feast and 
roving the indians, 100. "fc fndlans taught them how to plant corm. 
hundred Indians who brought with them a deer for the feast. 

This was the first real Thanksgiving dinner. 





Fig. 11 Surprised by the 
appearance of Indians 
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Each day I had some pupil recite the story as far as we 
had finished. After we had completed it, drawn all the 
*‘ pictures ” and “ painted” them, we prepared little booklets 
from drawing paper sheets bound together and tied with a 
piece of ribbon. These booklets contained all the illustra- 
tions with a few explanatory lines from the story under each. 

The pupils seemed to enjoy telling the “ Pilgrim Story ” 
with the help of these little books. By their means every 
pupil could recite the story ; and many of the class vied with 
one another in trying to tell it without the booklets. 





Lessons for Littlest Pupils 


LILLIAN C. FLINT 


N taking any common natural object, a series of develop- 
ing questions will enable the pupil to read words with 
which he is unfamiliar, and delight him with an increased 
power of expression. 

In the little lessons for small pupils, the teacher may put 
the first sentence on the blackboard either in script or in 
printing and if possible give each pupil an acorn. 

After the question, “‘ Where did I grow?” the answer which 
will be simnilar to the second line of the lesson will be written 
on the board. Then the child will read the first sentence and 
another the second one. 

The shape of the acorn will then come in the form of a 
question, followed by the color of the coat and this plan 
followed on through the remainder of the lesson, will give 
the story of the acorn. 

There should be a complete reading of the story by the 
children from the beginning, every time that a new sentence 
is added. 

This will take several days and should all be left on the 
board, if-possible, until it is complete, if it can be illustrated 
by even a rude drawing of an acorn and oak leaf, it will 
stimulate the interest and the children will derive much 
pleasure from the story that they have made for themselves. 

This method of presentation will apply to any of a similar 
nature that may follow. 

The Acorn 

I am a little acorn. 

I grow on an oak tree in the woods. 

I am shaped like an egg. 

My coat is brown and smooth. 

I grow in a brown cup. 

The brown coat is rough. 

It hung to the tree by a stem. 

I had many brothers and sisters. 

We are the seeds of the oak tree. 

We fall to the ground to be planted. 

We wish to sleep under the leaves, 

Squirrels like us for food. 

They carry us to their homes. 

They have no pockets. 

They have no baskets. 

We ride in their mouths, 

They hide us in holes for winter food. 


The First Thanksgiving 


Here is a pretty ship. 

It is the AZayflower. 

It sailed across the ocean. 

That was many years ago. 

The ship was a long time on the ocean. 
It was very cold when they came. 
The ground was hard. 

It was covered with snow. 

The trees were bare. 

The birds did not sing. 

The Pilgrims had left their homes, 
They felt sad when they thought of them, 
Here there were no houses. 

There were no stores. 

What could they find to eat? 

They landed near Plymouth Rock, 

There were fields near the rock. 

The Pilgrims thought this a good place to live, 
The men went ashore. 

They built log-houses, 

They were afraid of the Indians. 

They kept guns near them when they worked. 
At night they slept in the ship. 

Soon the houses were finished. 

Do you think the children were glad to be on land? 
They must have been very cold. 
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Sometimes they were hungry. 

Their fathers had to hunt and fish. 
It was a very hard winter. 

Many children were sick. 

Many papas and mammas were sick. 
The Indians were very kind to them. 
When spring came things were better. 
The sick people got well. 

The children ran in the fields. 

They picked the flowers. 

The men planted corn and wheat. 
They built more houses. 

They made houses of the fir trees. 
The roof was made of boughs. 

The windows were made of paper. 
They did not fear the cold now. 

The corn and oats were ripe. 

They had all they wanted to eat. 
They were very glad. 

They said, “‘ Let us have a Thanksgiving Day. 
Then they had a feast. 


” 


A Garden Game 


Recently some small children, who, “ owing to the circum- 
stances over which they had no control,” were much thrown 
on their own resources, had the happy thought of becom- 
ing the owners of a stud of racing snails, which, unlike other 
forms of racing, whether with horses, yachts, motors, or boats, 
was neither troublesome nor expensive. 

It is not every one who can find out for himself the way 
in which snails can be induced to race, but the discovery 
was made very promptly by these quick-witted representa- 
tives of Titania’s Court. In the dry month of May the 
snails, to judge by appearances, were all very thirsty. But 
a thirsty snail does not want to drink: it wants to wad in 
the wet, and to cool, not its lips, but its “ foot,” that being 
the name given to the fleshy projection on which a snail 
walks, Seeing that the snails always came out to walk on 
places where water was spilt from the garden hose, the 
children hit upon the brilliant idea of making a race-course 
for them by pouring water down a sloping tree trunk and 
setting the snails in a row to start at the bottom. Onlya 
broad ribbon was kept wet down the trunk, and the snails 
“kept the course” admirably. They scarcely ever refused 
to race, though occasionally one “ grewcross and would only 
bubble.” 5 

As all these children were well posted up in the rules of a 
well-known sailing club to which their elders belonged, they 
proceeded to develop the snail-racing on the model of 
yacht-club rules. They soon found out which were fast 
snails and which slow. A “gun” was fired at the start, and 
again when each snail crossed the line ; and, as their speed 
was ascertained, the snails had handicaps or time allowances. 
It need scarcely be said that they all had names. When 
not racing, they were put back into particular clumps of 
iris; and it was found that, whatever their wanderings at 
night, the same snails were always back in the same iris 
clump next morning. The energetic discernment which can 
enlist snails as playmates finds matter for the deepest inter- 
est in all the garden animals.—.Spectator 





The Little Children in Japan 
(Recitation) 

The little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite; 

They always thank their bread and milk 
Before they take a bite, 

And say, ‘‘You make us most content, 
O, honorable nourishment! ” 


The little children in Japan 
Don’t think of being rude; 
**O, noble, dear Mamma,” they say, 
** We trust we don’t intrude,” 
Instead of rushing into where 
All day their mother combs her hair. 


The little children in Japan 
With toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 
To keep the rain away; 
And when you go to see, you'll find 
It’s paper walls they live behind. 
— Selected 
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Thanksgiving Tableaus 


Fir.¢ Scene May represent the interior of a Dutch house, 
arranged upon the platform or stage. ‘The blackboard may 
represent the back of the room, and screens arranged for the 
sides. Articles may be borrowed to furnish and decorate 
the room. One or two puplis may be dressed as Dutch 
children and posed in this picture. A little boy may be 
represented as drinking out of his wooden shoe, which often 
occurs. Or a group of Dutch children may be extending a 
hand of welcome to a little Puritan girl who is standing at 
the door. 

Second A wigwam or the interior of an Indian’s home. 
A wigwam may be constructed by using three or four poles, 
fur rugs and buffalo robes. Snow shoes, Indian pipes, bows 
and arrows, and other Indian relics may be arranged on the 
stage, against the wall, or in the wigwam. Skins may 


be thrown on the floor and ears of corn suspended from the 
top of wigwam poles, or piled outside against the side of 
wigwam. 

An Indian boy or several Indian children may be posed 
in and near the wigwam. The boy may hold a bow 
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and arrow in his hands and sing the Indian song found 
in “ Songs in Season,” or a tiny girl may sit at the door and 
sing “The Firefly Song,” in the same book. At the con- 
clusion of song or songs, a child or children dressed in 
Puritan fashion come to the door of the wigwam. One 
Indian child greets them with outstretched hands; an- 
other brings and presents to them an Indian basket of 


‘corn. 


Third The interior of a Puritan home. A spinning- 
wheel may be placed in one corner, and a rude fire-place 
constructed against the blackboard. A table, set with old- 
fashioned dishes —— wooden and pewter dishes — or a cup- 
board with dishes arranged in old-time fashion, may find a 
place in this picture. 

A child dressed as a Puritan maid may stand by the wheel 
and as she spins or winds a ball of yarn may sing, “‘ Spin, 
Lassie, Spin,”’ from Eleanor Smith’s Song Book, No. 2, or in 
Foresman’s First Music Book, or Plan Book. 

A fourth tableau represents the Puritan children welcom- 
ing the Indians to the Thanksgiving Feast, or may show 
Indians and Puritans seated around the table, ready to eat. 

—Flan Book 





Reviewing Old Words 
EsTHER TERRY 

I find that one of the essential parts of my work in be- 
ginning reading, is constant reviews of the old words 
learned. I try to make them as attractive as possible. To 
do this, during our study of the fish, we play we are going 
fishing. I arrange all the old words on the blackboard in 
irregular groups. We use the pointer as a fish pole, and as 
each child names the word he chooses, I quickly draw the 
outline of a fish around the word. The children jerk them 
out with glee, and feel very much disappointed if some 
child makes a mistake and his fish falls back into the 
stream, 

The day that I tell them the story of the golden-rod and 
purple asters, we each climb the hill— words being placed 
miscellaneously over the hill — and enter in at the gate of 
the old lady. 

During our bird study season, we play that we are birds 
gathering worms for the baby birds. Each child, in turn, 
flies to the blackboard and erases a word as he gives its 
name. If they fail, the baby birds in the nest are hungry. 

Numerous exercises can be givenin the fall, when observ- 
ing and making collections of fruits and vegetables. I draw 
a large apple tree on the board and write words on the 
branches. The children see who can climb to the top and 
get the last big red apple. I also draw difierent kinds of 
fruit on the board, placing a word in each, and tell the chil- 
dren I am going to treat them. They erase the word as 
they take their choice, giving the name as they do so. 
Boxes, imagining them filled with candy, can be used in the 
same manner. Last fall, the children were delighted with a 
pumpkin wagon drawn on the blackboard. I promised 
them a ride in the wagon if they could name each word in 
the line I had placed before them. I simply wrote their 
names in the wagon and had one of the best drawers hitch 
the horse on. & 

Sometimes for our hand work we fold envelopes. I col- 
lect them, place a few short sentences in each, and hand 
them back. They are very much interested in reading 
their letters. They also always enjoy taking the pointer and 
acting as teacher. If they fail to correct a mistake, another 
is chosen. 


At Christmas time, a tree with different words arranged 
as presents, is almost as enjoyable as a real tree. They are 
very eager to clear the tree of the presents, which they do 
by erasing the word after pronouncing it correctly. 

These are only a few that can be used. Almost every 
lesson will suggest something new. If there are weak pupils 
in the class, I encourage them by allowing them to try 
first, or if it is a long line to name, I leave them until the 
last, and the interest and close attention, which is always a 
feature of these exercises, will enable them, unless in excep- 
tionally weak cases, to respond as the others have. 





Laughing Among Children 


In the informal association of public school children there 
is much laughter. ‘There is the vulgar laugh, the unkind 
laugh, and the petty, simpering and tittering with which we 
are all familiar. Thé instinct is a sound one, but it sadly 
needs direction. Then, there is even among little children, 
a great liking for that which is pathetic, and among unculti- 
vated youth this often develops into the most unwholesome 
sentimentality. The school has done a noble service to our 
society when it has taught the children to enjoy the laugh 
of refined appreciation. It will do no hurt, too, if it laugh 
down morbid sentimentality, provided it does not shame 
away with it the true feeling which weeps with others’ 
woes.—Se/, 





In First Grade 


A Pumpkin Surprise may be had by bringing a big 
pumpkin into the room all cleaned out. Cut it so the cover 
may be taken off by the pumpkin top (vine top) and let 
each little one put in the hand and draw out. A pumpkin 
song and dance might conclude the surprise. 


We have pumpkins at morning and pumpk:ns at noon, 
If it were not for pumpkins we should be undone.” 
—Oid Colonial Verse 
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According to Season 


ANNA B, BADLAM, Boston, Mass, 
(All rights reserved) 
Board Work 


“The golden rod has vanished 
From the hillside and the plain 
And the daisies nod no longer 
With the grasses in the lane. 


The crimson fire has faded 
From the vines along the way, 
And the elm trees’ golden banners 
Have been changed to ashen gray. 


The robin’s song is silent, 
And the thrushes’ notes are still, 
And the autumn wind is calling, 
Like a trumpet, wild and shrill.” 


Morning Talks 
Suggestive Topics 

1 Departure of the flowers — the golden rod and aster 
(fall daisy) no longer beautify the fields and roadsides. 

2 The changing (fading) color of the leaves of the 
blackberry vines, grape vines, woodbines, poison ivy, etc. 
The golden light of the elm has burned away to ashes. 

3 The absence of songbirds; their flight south; the 
departure of wild geese, etc. 

4 The voice of the wind through field, meadow, and 
woods, like a trumpet call, announcing that winter is near, 
and for all things in nature to be in readiness. 

5 Some of the reasons why the leaves are fading and 
dropping, viz: the descending sap, the formation of leaf 
and flower buds for the next year’s growth — thus pushing 
off the old leaves from the twigs. 

6 The work of the wind, wz: the effect upon such 
leaves as may still be clinging to the twig; the effect upon 
the leaves that have already fallen to the ground. Their 
merry games and dances. 


7 The value of the fallen leaves, viz: protection to 
buried seeds and to the roots of plants, trees, etc., for leaf 
mould in woods and forests, for bedding for cattle, and 
a protection to the ground in the hen-house ; for banking 
around the foundations of buildings to keep out the cold; 
for covering the strawberry vines, etc., that run along the 
ground; for the wood ashes, which, by burning, may be 
obtained for fertilizing purposes. . 

8 The silence in the insect world—- Why? The absence 
of caterpillars, crickets, flies, bees, wasps, etc. The prepa- 
ration each has made for the coming winter. The disap- 
pearance of toads, frogs, turtles, etc. — their hiding places. 
The absence of ants, various bugs. 

9 The preparation the squirrel makes for winter; his 
home. How animals, like the woodchuck, beaver, fox, bear, 
etc., will pass the winter. Even fishes and other inmates of 
the rivers, ponds, etc., prepare for winter. Why? 

10 ‘The later rising, the earlier setting, of the sun — 
shorter days, longer nights. The sun’s rays not so intense. 
The evening sky, the brilliancy of the moon and stars. 
The cool evenings, the heavy dews, hoar frosts. The 
sombre color of the sky, the darkening clouds each day. 


Memory Gem 


** November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill ; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night.” 


Board Spelling Lessons 
I 


golden ro¢ longer from with 

hill side grasses plain nod 

daisies vanished lane no 
II 

crimson banners fire elm 

faded changed ‘vines been 

along ashen has gray 
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Ill 
robin 
robin’s 
are 

IV 


trumpet wild 
thrushes shrill 
thrushes’ 


Busy Work 


November is a fall month. 

November is the last month of fall. 

November has thirty days. 

September, October, and November are the three fal] 


have 
way 
song 


trees 
trees’ 


notes like 


silent 
autumn 
calling 


hs 


B 
© 


— = 5 
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Sept. means September. 

Oct. means October. 

Nov. means November. 

Sept., Oct., Nov. 

September, October, November. 

The short form for September is Sept. 
The short form for October is Oct. 
The short form for November is Nov. 


Dictation Sentences 


The last month of fall is November. 

September has thirty days. 

November has thirty days. 

Sept. is the short form for September. 

Oct. is the short form for October. 

Nov. is the short form for November. 

The three months of fall are September, October, and 
November. 


aI AM hO® HN 


Word Building 


I 
gold daisy plain silent 
gold - - en dais - - ies * nee --s silent - - ly 
thrush trumpet ane elm 
thrush--e3s ‘trumpet--s lane--s elm --s 
*¥Y changes to # before adding es. 
Il 


1 Add er, est, to long. 

2 Change the initial / in Jong to g, 5, str, wr. 

3 Change the initial s in side to 7, br, gl, h, w, ch, pr, gn, str, 

4 Change the initials gr in grass to 4, /, gl, cl, m, p. 

5 Change the initials f/ in Plain to st, g, m, ~, r, er, tr, br, dr, spr, 
Vv, W, ch, Sp. 

Itl 

1 Change the initial / in Jane to p, v, w, 8. c, m, F, cr. 

2 Change the initial 2 in nod to ¢, h, p, r, tr, pr, sh, cl, scr. 

3 Add 5, d, to fade ; change fade to fading.* 

4 Add s, d to change; form changing* from change. Prefix ¢x to 
change ; add s, d to exchange ; form exchanging* from exchange. 

5 Add s, d, less to fire ; change fire to firing.” 


* Omit silent ¢ when adding zng. 


Outlines for Busy Work Drill 


Nore.—The several suffixes and prefixes should always be written in 
colored crayon whenever the outlines are arranged upon the board. The 
“ busy work,” when completed, should show the several outlines with all 
the d/an&s filled with the proper stem in each case, This will insure the 
requisite drill upon the stem or key word, as the case may be, as well as 
the incidental practice in the use of prefixes and suffixes, 






































I vanish, ——es, ——ed, ——ing. 
e hill, a. Bem » 
3 Oli; ness 
4 il*, b—, —- J—. k—, ea es ae —_— 
gr—, fr—, dr——,, s——-, t——-,, st——, sp——-, w—, ch 
h » tr— 
* Prefix initial letter in each case. 
5 kill, —s, ed, ——ing. 
mill, $s, ——er, -——ers, er’s, 
pill, —s. 
6 quill, ——-s, ed, ing. 
rill, —— s. 
grill, ——-s, ed, ing. 
I 


1 frill, ——ed, ——ing. 

drill, ——-ed, ——ing. 

still, ——-y, ——-ness. 

sill, ——s. 

spill, s, ——ed, ——ing. 

will, s, ed, ing, ——ing ly, 

















ing-ness. 
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‘willing, un——, un——ly, un—— ness. 




















3 side, ——s, ——d, ing.* 
* Omit silent ¢ when ing is added. 

side*, b——-, gl—_ , sl . ,» pr , str , ch > 
* Change the initial in each case. 


4 plain, ——er, ——est, ——ness, ——ly. 
explain, —— s, ——ed, —— ing. 
5 Crimson, ——s, ——-ed, ——ing. 
gray, ——er, ———est,——ness, ——ish. 
note, ——s, —— d, ——ing*. 
* Omit silent ¢ when ing is added. 
Memory Gem 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


Suggestive Talks 


1 Kindness to animals illustrated through anecdotes, 
stories, and poems. 

2 God’s goodness as shown towards everything in the 
great world of nature. 

3 Instances of the natural instinct in the animal and 
insect world for the support and preservation of life. 

4 Anecdotes told showing the sagacity and intelligence 
displayed by animals, etc., in time of need or danger. 

5 Reasons for gratitude towards the loving Father of all. 
The Thanksgiving season. - 


Memory Gem 


Who has seen the wind ? 
Neither I nor you: 

But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I: 
But when the trees bow down their heads 
The wind is passing by. 
—Christina G. Rossetti 
Suggestive Topics 
1 Nature of the wind. Its effects. 
2 The wind may be felt, though not seen—the resu/ts of 
its action may be seen, however, while its voice may be 
heard soft, gentle, shrill, loud, or boisterous. 


Note.—Allow free expression of thought from the class. 
Supplementary Lessons 
I 


Word Building and Board Spelling : 

1 Add s, ed, ing, ful, less to pain ; add es, en, y to ash. 

2 Prefix c, d, 2, h, 1, m, gn, r, s, spl, sm, cr to ash, 

3 Add es, ed, ing, ier to cash; add es, ed, er, ing, to dash ; add es, 
ed, ing, to gash ; add es, ed, ing to hash, lash, mash, gnash. 

4 Add ly, ness, er, est to rash; add es to sash; add es, ed, ing, er to 
splash ; add es, ed, ing to smash, crash. 

5 Change the initial letter of fade to J, sh, gi,m, w. Add s, d, less to 
fade ; change fade to fading.* 

* Omit silent ¢ before adding fxg. - 


1 Add # to lade; change Jade to lading; add s, d, less to shade ; 
change shade to shady, shading (omit ¢); change shade to shadow 
(omit ¢); add s, ed, y, less to shadow. 

2 Add s to glade; add s, d, r, to wade ; change wade to wading 
(omit ¢); add s, y, ward to wind; change the initial letter of ike to /, 
str; add s, d, ly, mess to like; change /ike to Liking (omit ¢); prefix ux 
to ke; add d, ly to unlike. 

3 Add s, 7, rs, to strike; change strike to striking*; change the 
initial letter of vine to d, 7, 2, 1, m,n, ~,w. Add s to vine; add s, d to 
dine ; change dine to dining.* Addr, st, ly, mess, ry to fine. Add s, 
d to line; change line to lining*; prefix re to line ; add s, d to reline. 
Change mine to minth. Prefix re to fine; add s, dto refine; change 
refine to refining.* 

* Omit silent ¢ before the new ending. 

4 Add s,y,to pine. Adds, ed, to pine (new use of the word as 
a verb); change pine to pining*; prefix re to pine ; add s, ed to repine ; 
change repine to repining.* Add ly to silent; change si/ent to silence. 
Add er, est, ly, ness to shrill. Add er, est, ly, mess to wild. Show the 
derivation of wilderness. Add 5, ed, ing, er, ers to call. Erase the 
initial letter of ca//. Prefix 4, f, A, ¢, st, sm, wtoall, Prefix re to call; 
add s, ed, ing to recall. 

* Omit silent ¢. © 

5 Adds to dal, Add s to fall; change fal/ to fell. Add s to hall. 
Add er, est, ness to tall. Add er, est, mess to small, Adds, ed to wall. 
Erase the first two letters of shrush, Add es, ed, ing to rush. Prefix 4; 
¢, to rush; add es, ed, ing to brush and crush. Change rush to flush, 
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gush, husk — by substituting the new initial — and add, in each case, the 
terminations ¢s, ed, ing. Change rush to slush; add y to slush. Adds, 
er, ers, ed, ing to trumpet. : 


Nore.—These lessons are of great importance and value, since they 
serve several purposes, viz., for word recognition, material for sentence 
building and general language, systematic word building, oral and written 
spelling, as well as “ busy work ” exercises from the record of any com- 
pleted lists of the board lesson for the day. 


Supplementary Reviews 


Method 1 Select any word from the list of stems in the 
previous exercises. Allow a child to write it upon the 
board ; call upon volunteers to tell how the word may be 
changed by the use of any prefix or suffix ; if a child makes 
his statement correctly allow him to make the change in the 
word upon the board. In the case of employing initial 
létters, secure from the class a list of words that depend— 
in form—upon the key word. 

Method 2 Write —at the suggestion of the class — any 
word from the list previously developed. 

Question ‘ How shall I change it?” securing in answer 
such statements as, ‘‘ Change it to , by adding ; 
“ Change it to , by prefixing .’ “Change it to 
, by writing , in the place of the old initial.” 
“ Change it to , by omitting silent ¢ and adding ag.” 

The Story Hour 

Read or tell to the class any of the following selections. 

1 “The Anxious Leaf.” (Henry Ward Beecher) 

2 ‘How the Leaves Came Down.” (“ Nature in Verse”) 


3 “* Come, Little Leaves,’ Said the Wind One Day.” 
4 Fable —“ The Traveler, the Wind, and the Sun.” 























Free Cutting Lessons 


1 Have the outline of trees, as they stand penciled against the sky, 
studied by the class. Draw the shade over a window where the sun is 
shining; place a leafless branch behind the shade, so that its shadow 
may be outlined upon it. Encourage the children to make free cuttings 
of this outlined branch from sheets of common block 

2 Secure copies of old Farm Fournals, etc., from which the chil- 
dren can cut pictures of hens, chickens, etc. 

3 Encourage the children to make collections of pictures appropriate 
for Thanksgiving which they have cut from old papers — for mounting 
upon cardboard. Farm scenes may thus be introduced and brought to 
the attention of the class. 


Number Lessons 


1 Utilize the farm scenes for lessons in adding and substracting, vic: 
hens, chickens, etc., may be bought and sold. 

2 Eggs from the farm may be counted by the dozen, thus giving 
practice upon the table of 12 in multiplication and division. 

3 Practical questions may be formed, as, “ A dozen and 
how many eggs?” 


Notr.—Fill the blank with any figure between 1 and 2. 


“ There were eggs in the basket, the farmer’s wife sold one dozen, 
how many eggs were there then?” 





eggs are 





Norg.—Fill the blank with any figure between 13 and 24. 
4 Allow the children to make “ practical ” questions. 


The Seasons 


(All rights reserved ) 
A. B. B, Melody adapted from a German Folk Song 


[eer ee ae 


The year hath its mu - si-cians ; It 
1 Spring is a joy-ous 





hath its sing -ers, 
bu-gler ; When gladsome notes are 


Ga eee 








Come, 
Each 


coeres 


in - tro-duce them, 


ech 


too; Come let 
heard, 


me 
tone is 


Each mag ic 


- oed, 








let me in -tro-ducethem,Gay-heart-ed friends and 


mag-ic tone is ech-oed, By ev-’ry wait - ing 


Saal 


Gay - heart - ed 


By ev - ‘ry 














and 
ing 


friends 
wait - 


true ; 
bird, 


true. 


bird. 
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| Summer’s a winsome singer ; 
She carols all day long ; 
You'll hear her voice join ever Repeat 
With brooks and birds in song. Repeat 
2 Autumn doth play the fife O ! 
His tunes are blithe and gay ; 
He sets the leaflets dancing _ Repeat 
When’er he pipes a lay. Repeat 
3 Winter doth blow the trumpet ; 
When earth is numb and cold, 
O’er mountain, crag, and valley, Repeat 
His voice rings loud and bold. Repeat 
4 Then greet the year’s musicians, 
And greet the singers, too ; 
Just give a smile of welcome Repeat 
As each comes into view. Repeat 
Pantomime 
1 Imitate the movements of a bugler. 
2 Imitate the movements of a person playing upon a fife. 
3 Imitate the movements ofa person playing upon a trumpet. 
4 Extend the right hand as if in greeting. 





(All rights reserved ) 
rea from a German Melody 


PSS Sips 


A. 
Au-tumnleavescome gent-ly  fall-ing, Soft -ly, 
But the au -tumn winds grow bold-er, And the 


light-ly from the trees,When No -vem-ber winds are 
frol-ic soon growsrough;Frost-y turnsthe air and 


“a -ing, Winetidie, ile our frol-ic, please.” Light-ly 
cold-er, Leaf-lets now have had e-nough Of the 


SSS Sa 


flit-ting, hen ly trip-ping, All in time to meas-ures 
flit-ting And the trip-ping,Down they sink and seek to 


Ap ae 


B, B. 
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v a 
gay, Thus they dance through field and 
rest, Nes - tled close to one an - 
ee Po NOR fe SES RE on 
SSS SSS 
mead-ow, Spend the hap- py  hoursin play. 
oth-er, Mur-m’ringsoft - ly, “Rest is best.” 





While visiting in New York City, a lady asked the little 
son of her friend, “‘ Johnny, do you like going to school?” 
‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” answered the truthful urchin, “and I like 
coming home, too; but I don’t like staying there between 
times.” 





A note received from a parent read as follows: “ Please 
excuse my Minnie to-day as she fell in the mud yesterday 
and spoiled her school dress. Hoping you will do the 
same, I am,” etc. 
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The first Thanksgiv ng dinner 


This picture is one of a set of six Colonial Outline Pic- 
tures, designed by Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, and published by 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover (Chicago). They are intended 
for school use. They are to be water-colored by the chil- 
dren, and later passe-partouted or framed for school-room 
decorations. The outlines should be filled in with flat 
washes of color. In this way they can be used to teach 
water-color work, history, literature, and language. 

The same plates are used for a Colonial calendar, each 
picture having two months’ calendar beneath it. These are 
tied into a calendar book with an outside cover, the whole 
to be water-colored by the children. These calendars sell 
for twenty-five cents a set of seven sheets. 

The picture shown here is reduced. The original size is 
5x74 inches. Price fifteen cents for a set of six. Sold 
only in sets. It is not easy to imagine more pleasurable 
work in the preparation for Thanksgiving that is at the 
same time educational.—Tue Eprror 





Guessing Distances 


Almost every one knows that the head of an ordinary 
horse is as long as a barrel, but not many persons would 
have thought it so without measuring. When you have a 
rainy day try a distance-guessing contest. Let each player 
have pencil and paper and write down the list of things to 
be measured. All have a voice in making up the lists. 
Some one suggests height of the table. All then write 
“ Height of Table,” and each puts opposite his guess of 
the height in feet and inches. In the same way other 
objects are selected and the distances guessed — width of 
door, dimensions of room, distance around a circular stand, 
distance around Claire’s neck or Jack’s head, dimensions 
of books and boxes, height of chairs, pictures and vases. 

Finally the papers are signed and exchanged, and some 
one with tape line or rule measures the various distances. 
The best guess for each object is marked by a cross, the 
poorest by a cipher. It will be amusing to see how wild 
some of the guesses are. 





‘* Not the pane 
Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources.” 
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The Oldest Doll in America 


E. M. J. 


hundred years ago, lay wee Rowena. 
Rowena was a pink-cheeked, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
doll, who belonged to Letitia Penn, and no doll, in the 
eyes of her mistress, could compare with Miss Rowena. 

Rowena had been hurriedly tucked into bed right after din- 
ner, for a great event was to take place, and a doll would be 
in the way. 

‘You must go to bed early, dearie,” Letitia had said, “ for 
to-night my father comes back from his long journey to Amer- 
ica, and I must help mother. He will have a host of stories 
to tell, and, if you will be a good girl and go to sleep, to-mor- 
row I will tell some of them to you,” and Letitia had given 
Rowena a good squeeze and danced off. 

Go to sleep indeed,! How could she with her little head 
so full of what Letitia had told her? So she stared straight 
up at the top of her tiny cradle, which was so beautifully 
carved with many a little scene from history. 

Letitia had told her about the carvings many times, until, 
if she could have talked, she would have told you in her 
squeaky little doll voice the stories which the carvings told. 

In the meantime, in another part of the great house, merry- 
making was going on, for William Penn had arrived from his 
long stay in America. 

The huge fire-place was filled with logs, which blazed and 
sputtered, throwing strange lights over the polished furniture, 
and making the great pewter dishes gleam red. 

The table, softly lighted by candles, groaned beneath its 
weight of good things which Mistress Penn and Letitia had 
helped prepare. When the feast was over the family gathered 
around the fireplace, Letitia on her father’s knee. 

And marvelous were the tales which he told of the land 
beyond the sea and of the red men he loved so well. 

But the story Letitia liked best was of little Mistress Ran- 
kin, who lived in the wilderness of Pennsylvania, and who 
had not a single toy, and not a doll, not even a rag one. 

“Think of it, dearie,” said Letitia next morning, as she 
told her doll about it. ‘“ No one to love as I love you; no 
one to tell stories to,’”? and Rowena smiled as if she under- 
stood. 

Odd, beautiful gifts had William Penn brought to his little 
girl, bright feathers, soft skins, and gay bead work. Even 
Rowena was not forgotten, for she had a pair of tiny moc- 
casins. 

After a time William Penn had to go back to America and 
then Letitia had many sad hours, for she was to make a big 
sacrifice. 

“Do you know what I am going to do, dearie?’” asked 
Letitia one day. “I am going to send you to that little girl 
who hasn’t any doll to love. But oh! how shall I ever get 
along without you?”’ 

In the days that followed Letitia and her mother dressed 
Rowena for her long journey. 

“ We will dress her like a court lady,” said Mrs. Penn 
looking lovingly at Letitia, for she knew — mothers always 
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understand — just how hard it was for Letitia to part with 
Rowena. 

** You look beautiful, dearie,’”” whispered Letitia, as she 
held the doll up in front of a shining pewter platter that 
she might see herself after she was dressed. 

Rowena hardly knew herself in her new clothes. 

Her hair had been rolled back from her face in a very 
grown-up style. 

Her dress was of silk and velvet striped brocade of the 
most delicate rose color, embroidered with tiny rosebuds. 

A hoop-skirt, enormous for so small a dolly, made the 
skirt stick out in a very grand way. 

Letitia lifted up the skirt a little bit, and Rowena caught 
a glimpse of some lace trimmed petticoats and silken shoes 
and stockings that fairly made her gasp. She would have 
liked to look longer at the little high heeled shoes, but . 
Letitia hugged her up and said, “Oh, dearie, do you think 
your new mother will love you as well as I do? 

“T tell you what we'll do,” said Letitia, choking back a 
sob. “I'll write Mistress Rankin a letter and tell her your 
name and everything.” Then Letitia climbed into a huge 
chair, with great carved arms, and taking up the quill wrote 
her letter. 

“‘ There, Rowena, that tells what a good, good doll you are, 
and your name, and how you love stories. I will pin it to 
your skirt and she will find it. Don’t cry, dearie,” and 
Letitia gave a little dab at each of Rowena’s blue- eyes. 
‘We won’t cry at all, will we? Good-bye, dearié,” and 
Letitia kissed Rowena’s red lips. 

Such a long journey Rowena took, tucked cozily away in 
William Penn’s pocket. When the weather was fine she 
poked her little snub-nose out to take the air, but, when the 
wind blew the ship too hard, she crept way into the pocket. 

But a pocket is a pretty small room at best, and Rowena 
was glad when she found herself in Pennsylvania. 

“ Feel in my pocket,” said William Penn to little Mistress 
Rankin, who had run to meet him, and the little maid 
pulled out Rowena. “Oh! You dear! You dear!” she 
said kissing the little red mouth just where Letitia had kissed 
her good-by. “ Where did she come from, and is she my 
very own? Oh, you beautiful, beautiful doll!” and Rowena 
was hugged close to the lonely little heart of her new mother. 

Then the letter was read and little Mistress Rankin said, 
*‘That’s where England lies,dearie. That’s what she called 
you in her letter. Kiss your hand and say good-night to 
her,” and the little hand was lifted and a dolly’s kiss was 
sent across the sea to Letitia. 

One day Letitia ran to her mother, “ Oh, see, mother ! 
The ship that has just come has brought mea letter! Just 
think, every night as the sun is setting, Rowena sends me 
a kiss and look, Rowena wrote this her own self, Mistress 
Rankin held the pen in Rowena’s hand.” Mistress Penn 
smiled as she read the shaky words, “I like my new home. 
My little new mother is most kind to me. Rowena.” 

Rowena still lives in America, in Maryland, carefully 
wrapped up and put away, but when some little girl wishes 
to see her, she is unwrapped and her red lips smile just as 
merrily as they used to smile at Letitia and little Mis- 
tress Rankin two hundred years ago. 


% 
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Common Errors in School Singing 


Witiram E. Watt, Principal Graham School, Chicago 
Sweet Tones 


7 OST teachers now know that the room where the 
singing is loudest is generally not the best. It is 
the worst. If children force their tones in trying 

to drown each other out, it is not singing, but 
shouting, and bad shouting at that. But so general is the 
impression over the country at large that the teacher who 
can induce her children to sing with their lips rather than 
with the strain on their throats is the one who is doing the 
best tone work. She gets them to sing in a sort of confi- 
dential manner, as if they were sure you could understand 
_them and were in sympathy with them. If your pupils sing 
with sweet tones and pleasant looks you may be sure the 
larger half of your work is good. It is the strident singing 
which we used to require in Sunday school that we now 
try to avoid in the day school. We know better now. 


Note Reading 


Suppose. your class can tell pretty readily where do is in 
any piece. Suppose they know individually pretty well how 
each of the seven tones of the major scale sounds so they 
can skip from so/ to re, or from re to /a. They are now 
able to read music. They can read anything which presents 
no time difficulties or chromatics. They are good at sight 
singing. Such a class is likely to have a good opinion of 
itself, for it has conquered the main difficulty in good sight 
work. They feel they are in a sense, musicians. Right here 
they need your help. You can render it even though you 
cannot sing or cannot tell one note from another. Unless 
they have been cleverly taught they will be 


Guilty of Scooping 


Don’t let them scoop. By scooping I mean sounding a 
note lower than its true pitch and sliding up to the tone. 
If you practice a little by yourself you'll find you can imitate 
it and exaggerate it so as to make it ridiculous. Suppose an 
exercise begins on so/. The proper way to begin so/ is to 
hiss gently and without strain anywhere. Then should 
follow directly the sound of O exactly on the pitch of so/. 
You should not sing it low first and then glide up. That is 
the villainous fault of scooping. Many pretty good singers 
have a habit of it, and go slopping along through a song 
ignorant of the fact that their performance is disgusting to 
musicians. With good voices and- perhaps with a good 
method of tone production, they strike under every begin- 
_ ning tone and every prominent tone in their song and give 
their hearers pain rather than pleasure. I recently heard a 
singer with large voice and good tone render a beautiful 
sacred song at a funeral. The man next to me doesn’t 
know music and he didn’t know what was wrong with the 
singing, but he remarked to me that he wished it were her 
funeral. He didn’t even like the woman who would do 
such a thing, though he had never seen her in his life. He 
wished her out of the world. But they’ll never let her sing 
in heaven if she scoops. She'll have to reform and ‘nd 
out. 

This is Why They Flat 


When many sing together and get ont of tune, singing 
lower and lower with each succeeding verse, you may be 
pretty sure the trouble lies with the ones who have strong 
voices and who slide to their pitches, especially their first 
notes of phrases. Write on the board a quarter note on the 
middle line, but prolong its head down to a point some- 
where near the first line. Ask the class if they ever saw 
such a note. They will deny acquaintance with such a 
thing. But if you tell them you heard that note sung by 
some of them, they will open their eyes and soon catch the 
idea that every tone of the scale has its own proper pitch 
and that it begins with that pitch. It is true there is a 
beautiful thing in music which only the voice, the string 
instruments, and the slide trombone are capable of pro- 
ducing. It is the portamento, the carrying of the tone from 
one degree of the staff to another by sliding gracefully. It 
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is beautiful when done properly. But that is different from 
the thing 1 am talking about in which the singer is untrue 
every time in attack. 


The “ N-N-N-NDO” People are Queer 


There are a lot of singers who can’t take the pitch with- 
out getting first a humming sound through the nose and 
slipping from that to the syllable they wish to prodice. 
They take the key by singing “ N-n-ndo”’ instead of simply 
“Do.” It is easier, if you think of it, to sing “La” than to 
sing “ N-n-nla.” Break up that habit. Get the class to 
sing honestly what they wish to have heard without any 
preparatory slide to position or turning up in the nose. [| 
have nothing against the nose; only the way some persons 
use it. 

The Nose is a Good Thing 


You can’t sing well without singing through the nose. If 
you stop it up and sing in a catarrhal way you are abusing 
it. But you don’t need to have such a constraint in it that 
your singing is nasal. When you sing an open vowel 
properly and sustain it you may take your thumb and finger 
and pinch the nose completely together without making any 
difference with the tone. It belongs in the mouth. But 
you must use the open nose to sing the beautiful consonants 
(I almost called them yowels) 1, m,n, and r. In fact, you 
may as well call these vowels in your mind and learn to sing 
them with a fine humming sound. ‘L” is sung exactly the 
same as “ ah”’ except that the tongue is gently raised to the 
place where its tip reaches the roof of the mouth. Try it. 
Sing “ L”’’by itself till you recognize its beauty and then 
sing words beginning with it. It is a splendid tone placer. 
So are mandn. If everything is loose in the throat when 
you sing one of these and then open out for a vowel, the 
vowel will be placed just right. That is a singing teacher’s 
secret. But there must be no strain. 


Don’t Think You can Sing a Song When You can Read the Notes 


That is a small part of it. You must learn to sing it with 
free voice and every tone sweet and clear. When you listen 
to a singer who really gives pleasure you will wish to know 
why that voice charms you so. It is because he or she lets 
the voice so sound on the sustained tones as to please with 
its quality. It is not the tune that pleases. It is not the 
words. It is the ring of the tones. Until you have 
found a way to produce your tones beautifully and to sus- 
tain the sounds of the song beautifully, you can never please 
people very much with your singing. The comic singer may 
shout his words and make people laugh, and the ballad 
singer may speak the words so that people get the story of 
the song and pleasure from the ideas of the words, but if 
that is all, he’d better speak the song and let the music go. 

Every tone should be beautiful. Don’t be satisfied with 
your singing because you get applause. Many singers get 
applause because they are so brave as to appear when they 
sing so poorly. 

The Time at the End 


It is almost a national fault in America that we will not 
recognize the proper time limits of a song at the end of a 
stanza or at the end of a line of words. We sing “‘ America” 
well except that in the middle of the stanza each time we 
rush ahead like a Sunday school without pausing for the third 
beat in the measure. In the line “Of thee I sing” there 
are three beats due the word “sing.” Be sure your class 
gives those three beats and does not omit the last one 
entirely or cut off part of its value. 

The schools and Sunday schools are to blame for this bad 
work in this country. In singing “The Old Folks at 
Home ” we get on well with the music till the end of the 
second line of words, “ Far, far away,’ and we seem to 
have such urgent business on hand that we can’t wait for the 
good tones of “.’ way’’ to have their full value of time, and 
sO we jump into the next line all out of time and have to be 
pulled together by the stronger voices, and when we are 
fairly together again we come to another region of dis- 
honesty and fail to give “stay” its proper time. 

Such singing is destructive of the musical sense. It unfits 
one for the study of all the higher forms of musical art. It 
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gets the singer into the bad habit of guessing instead of 
knowing he is right. No wonder many musical persons 
prefer their children should not sing in school or even sit 
there and hear the others singing wrongly day after day. It 
is a wonder that we get correct singers at all when everyone 
is compelled to attend school and listen to the wrong work 
of those who scoop and those who flat, and those who are 
dishonest in time values at the ends of lines of words. 

Any careful person may correct these faults in any class. 
These are the worst things you will have to contend with, 
and if you do your duty by your class musically you will 
soon prevent their scooping and flatting, you will stop their 
sliding down from high notes, and you will see that they 
wait at the end of a phrase till the proper time for going into 
the next one. 

These things are not hard to do, but they will require 
patience and careful attention. 





The Old Woman and Her Pig 


Doris CARPENTER 


“ An old woman was sweeping her house, and she found 
a little crooked sixpence. ‘“ What,’ said she, “shall I do 
with this little sixpence? I will go to market, and buy a 
little pig.” As she was coming home again, she came to a 
stile ; the pig would not go over the stile. 

She went a little farther and she met a dog. So she said 
to the dog, ‘Dog! dog! bite pig. Pig won’t go over the 
stile and I sha’n’t get home to-night.” But the dog would 
not. 

She went a little farther, and she came to a stick. So 
she said, “* Stick! stick! beat dog.” But the stick would 
not. 

She went a little farther, and she came toa fire. So she 
said, “ Fire! fire! burn stick.” But the fire would not. 

She went a little farther, and she came to some water. 
So she said, “ Water! water! quench fire.” But the water 
would not. 

Then she asked an ox to drink the water, and a butcher 
to kill the ox, and a rope to hang the butcher, and a rat to 
gnaw the rope. But not one of them would do what she 
wanted. 


Then she went a little farther, and she met a cat. So she 
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said, “ Cat! cat! kill rat.” And the cat said to her, “If 
you will go to that cow and bring me a saucer of milk, | 
will kill the rat.” So away went the old woman to the cow. 

And the cow said to her, “ If you will go to the haystack 
and bring me a handful of hay, I'll give you the milk.” So 
away went the old woman to the haystack, and brought the 
hay to the cow. 

As soon as the cow had eaten the hay, she gave the old 
woman the milk, and away she went with it in a saucer to 
the cat. 

As soon as the cat had lapped up the milk, the cat began 
to kill the rat; the rat began to gnaw the rope; the rope 
began to hang the butcher ; the butcher began to kill the ox ; 
the ox began to drink the water ; the water began to quench 
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the fire ; the fire began to burn the stick; the stick began 
to beat the dog; the dog began to bite the pig; the little 
pig in a fright jumped over the stile ; and so the old woman 
got home that night. 





How to Acquire a Musical 
Speaking Voice 


“ Why is it that Americans, and especially New Eng- 
landers, are spoken of all over Europe as having such bad 
voices?’’ the writer asked Richard Wood Cone, a teacher 
of scientific voice training, who uses the novel method of 
intoning words and phrases to give the quality of music to 
the conventional voice. 

“ Because New Englanders actually have the worst voices 
of any English-speaking population on the globe,” said he. 
“ When I was in Edinburgh I was talking with a Scotchman 
who had a broad Scottish accent but a beautifully rounded 
voice. He said he had been in America and in Boston ; 
that he had visited the schools and been entertained in 
many private homes ; and while Bostonians were usually cul- 
tivated beyond the average of other American cities, and 
their choice of words irreproachable, he could not forget the 
disagreeable tones of their voices. ‘ How do you account 
for it?’ he asked. ‘ Is it the climate or the temperament?! ” 

Mr. Cone refuses to account for it on these grounds, only 
declaring that New Englanders all have bad habits of 
vocalization. But it is undoubtedly true that both of these 
causes divined by the shrewd Scotchman have something to 
do with the shrillness or harshness of the speaking voice in 
our part of the world. For Mr. Cone proceeds to illustrate 
these peculiar intonations, and one has only to listen and 
watch the muscles of the throat and nose, the action of the 
tongue and lips, to agree with him instantly on the immedi- 
ate causes of bad voices. 

“ But how shall we modern New Englanders, who wish to 
bring culture into our habits as well as our thinking, acquire 
a musical speaking voice?” 

“By mentally singing everything they have to say,” replied 
the voice master. ‘‘ They must learn the way to direct the 
mouth naturally as a little child does. The rigid jaw throws 
the larynx out of position so that the breath is deflected. 
The lips and tongue, which are the moulders of the tone, 
must be made flexible in order to give 
the consonants distinction and the vowels 
the pure round tone which belongs to 
them. 

“If you want to know what I mean by 
the flexible organs of speech, just try the 
opposite method for a moment. Let 
your tongue lie as nearly quiet as you can 
and speak a line of poetry, or stiffen your 
lips and try it. To a certain extent you 
are addicted to these habits already, and 
because of usage you have so dulled your 
ear that you do not detect your faults. 
The moment you sing even ‘tra la la”’ 
you must relax your vocal muscles. 

— Sel. 


Teachers should be always young — 
never over thirty, in spirit. Lord, keep 
The oldest man I ever saw was one who 
was twenty-one. He was eons back in the past — before 
the creation. Long before I ever met him he was finished. 
He had lived twenty-one years, and he was done! 

—jJohn W. Cook 


Riddles and Answers 


I tell you everything I know— 
In me you have a learned friend ; 
Know me, and if you know me well 
Your light will shine until the end. Ans. Books. 


I furnish food, I furnish light, 
I’m used in every art and trade; 
I’m found in every clime on earth ; 
I shelter and I shade. Ans. The tree. 
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Il. 


The coyote howls on the prairie cold 
And the owlet hoots in the tree ; 

And the big moon shines on the little child 
As it slumbers peacefully. 

So swing thee high in thy little nest, 

And swing thee low and take the rest 
That night-winds bring to thee. 


III. 


The father lies on the fragrant ground, 
Dreaming of hunt and fight. 

And the pine leaves rustle with mournful sound 
All through the solemn night. 

But the little pappoose in his birchen nest 

Is swinging low as he takes his rest, 
Till the sun brings the morning light. 





The Old Gray Barn 


Amy LINCOLN PHELPS 


ONALD and Sadie and Jackie Boy wandered over to 
the old gray barn. They climbed up the ladder to 
the hay-mow. “Up loft,” they called the great floor 
of logs on which the hay was stacked. The logs 

were laid across the beams, and left unfastened. Where 
the hay was thin, they could peep through, between the 
logs, at the horses in their stalls below. 

The three children lay back on the sloping hay, The 
smell of dried grass and clover was all about them. Fora 
moment they were still. How quiet the barn became. As 
they breathed, the hay rustled a little; that was all the 
sound there was. Not 

They looked up at the roof above them. There were 
the brown, rough rafters away up among the shadows ; and 
the shingles, too, that seemed to lap the wrong way. There 
were a few wasps’ nests fastened to the shingles, but no 
wasps were to be seen flying about. 

High up on the west end of the barn was a little window. 
Through this the sunshine streamed, slanting toward the 
children. The dust in its path shone like dust of gold, and 
made the bar of light seem like a solid plank of gold. 

Jackie Boy put out his hand to touch it. He was a very 
little boy. When he could feel nothing, he almost cried. 

“Never mind,’”’*said Sadie to comfort him. ‘ Look, Jack, 
you’ve made the dust-fairies dance.” 
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Jack looked, and saw a pretty sight. 
were dancing, just like tiny fairies. 
among them again. Faster they spun about, up and down, 
here and there. Some would drop or fly out of sight. 
Others came in their places. 

“Where do they go?” asked Jackie Boy. 
off the sunbeams?” 

“ No,” said Ronald. “Papa told me. They move off 
in the air a little way. They're so tiny that you can’t sce 
them. The sunlight makes them shine and shows them to 
us.”’ 

The children played with the dust-fairies for a while. 
They made them dance in circles. They made half dance 
upward, and half dance downward. It was good fun. 

“ Then Sadie said, ‘‘ Let’s build a house.” 

“* What of?” asked Ronald. 

“Of the straw at the other end of the loft. 
help Jack over the loose logs between.”’ 

The children made their way safely over the loose logs, 
though Jackie said he felt “scaresome.” The floor where 
the straw was piled was made of boards, nailed down. So 
the children could walk about, fearlessly. Sadie went on 
explaining her plan. 

** You see it’s all tied in bundles. We can build a square 
house, just as you do with corn-cobs. But the straw will 
fit better. We can make walls, and a roof, and live in it.’ 

“ All right,” said Ronald. “ Jackie, you must help too.” 

“ Must help, too,” echoed Jackie Boy. He tugged away 
at the bundles. 

The other two laughed, and set to work with a will. 
house grew large. 

“It’s as large as I am, now,” said Ronald, coming up be- 
side it. ‘ Shall we put the roof on?” 

“Yes. And we want a stout roof, that won’t leak. It 
must be well made. Lay the bundles close together.”’ In 
a minute or less the roof was finished. 

“‘ Now, let’s all get inside,” said Sadie. 
first because you're the smallest.” 

“‘Where’s the door?” asked Jackie Boy. 

“ Why-ee,” said Ronald, “we forgot to make one.” 
He walked slowly all around the house. “ Yes, we surely 
forgot to make a door.” 

“ Who ever heard of a house without a door?”’ laughed 
Sadie. ‘Let’s tumble our funny house down. One, two, 
three —”’ ; 

“Tumble fanny house down,” put in Jackie Boy. Over 
went the straw house. Some of it fell on Jack. It covered 
him from head to foot, as he fell beneath it. He pushed it 
off, and stood up in the midst of the bundles. 

“Tumble funny house down,” he said, with a little giggle. 

“Tumble funny doy down, I should say,” laughed Sadie, 
giving him a real bear’s hug. ‘ Well what shall we do next?” 

“*Why can’t we —” said Ronald. Then he stopped. 

“ Can’t we what?” asked Sadie. 

“Dig acave in the hay?” he went on. “If we leave a 
hole we can go in and out like rabbits in a burrow.” 

“« Like rabbits,” whispered Jackie to himself. “ Like itty- 
bitty white rabbits, with noses that go so, and floppy big 
ears.” The others were so busy helping him across to the 
hay-mow, that they hardly saw his very funny faces. 

Quickly they dug a cave in the hay, pulling it out by great 
armfuls. It scratched their hands and faces, but, as Sadie 
said, one mustn’t stop for little things. They made the cave 
big enough to hold all three. 

When it was done they all squeezedin. It was very warm, 
and very dark. The smell of the hay made them sneeze. 

“It’s nice in here,” said Ronald. ‘ We could live here 
all the time if we had some food.” ’ 

“ Yes,” said Sadie, “it would be warm enough even in 
winter. We must come here every day. If we take care 
not to walk on the roof of the cave, it will last a long time.” 

Jackie Boy was in the farthest corner. His feet were 
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tucked under him; his head was pressed against the hay. 
He could hardly breathe. 

“I want to get out,” he said. His voice sounded queer. 
“Tt’s such fun.” 
So they all crept out, one after an- 

Jackie was glad to get out into the 


“Oh, Jack, do stay there,” cried Sadie. 
But Jack would not. 
other, through the hole. 
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NOTES 


—The announcement is made by the 
National Educational Association of two 
prizes of $200 and $100 for the best forms 
of school report adaptable to the large city, 
the small city, and state superintendents. 
This is the first step in an attempt to enlist 
the co-operation of teachers in every part 
of the country in a concerted movement 
for better methods of reporting school 
expenses and educational results. 


—An eminent educator, M. Leo Claretie, 
of Paris, has worked out a new plan for 
making the study of history attractive. He 
takes a number of dolls and dresses them 
in the style of the period to be studied. In 
an exhibition of his method, Professor 
Claretie represented the leading figures of 
almost every age in the history of France, 
such as Gaul, pre-Roman, Roman, Frank- 
ish, the Crusades, English wars, Middle 
Ages, the early modern period, and the 
third republic. 


—The Milwaukee School Board hes 
adopted a plan which includes the grading 
of the teachers according to proficiency 
and an increase of salary on the basis of 
experienced proficiency. The grading of 
the teachers by the principal and superin- 
tendent, and of the principals by the super- 
intendent and his assistant, classifies them 
as excellent, good, fair, poor. Only those 
who are excellent or good get the advance 
in salary. The increase is $50 for those 
who have been in service from six to nine 
years, $100 for those from nine to twelve 
years, and $150 for those above twelve 
years of service. This makes the salary of 
the proficient teachers of twelve years’ ex- 
perience $750, instead of $600; sixth grade, 
$800: seventh grade, $850; eighth grade, 
$950. The principals get the same increase 
for the same length of service. 


BUREAU OF HEALTH IN CHICAGO 


The Board of Education in Chicago is 
planning to establish a Bureau of Health in 
connection with the-work of the schools. 
It is hoped by this move to safe-guard the 
children against the spread of disease, and 
at the same time improve the sanitation of 
houses in the congested districts. 

The plan is to have the schools visited by 
competent medical inspectors, with a view 
to learning from the children of any cases 
of illness in their homes. When such in- 
formation is obtained, the afflicted house- 
holds will be visited and every effort made 
to guard against the spread of the disease 
aud to improve sanitary conditions. Teach- 
ers will be requested to report all cases of 
illness to the Bureau, and also the ad- 
dresses of all homes in an unsanitary con- 
dition, as far as they are able to discover 
such. 

The Board expects through this innova- 
tion to greatly reduce sickness among the 
school children, and at the same time pro- 
mote attendance. It is felt that the move 
will also help to solve the truancy problem. 

The suggestion of establishing the Health 
Bureau came from the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association. 




















Are You Too Thin? 


For only 15 minutes a 
day’s practice in your own 
foom upon special exer- 
cises that I will give fi 
you can be round, plump, 
wholesome, rested and at- 
tractive. Nature intended 
you to be—why should 
you not? The following 
are extracts from the week- 
ly reports of my pupils: 

“Just think, Miss Cocroft! I 
have gained 25 pounds. 

“Before I took up your work, 
Icould noteat an without 
the greatest distress, and now 
I think I can digest tacks. I 
am so happy.” 

“Every exercise and move- 
ment has accomplished just 
what we wanted.’ 

“My bust, neck and chest 
have filled out beautifully, and 
I carry , myself like another 







“You have done more for 
me than doctors have done in 
20 years. ay coaetnntee ; 
is entirely relieved and my 
nerves are so rested.” 

I have built up thousands of 
women—why not you? You will be so much 
more attractive and so much better satis- 
fied with yourself. 

I chgerfully tell you about my work, 
and if I cannot help your particular case i 
will tell you so. My information and advice 
are entirely 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Room 45, 


















EDUCATIONAL 
SEAT WORK 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘* The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘ Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ ete. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORE 
BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


57 Washington St., Chicago } 







EDUCATIONAL 
SEAT WORK 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work ? 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and 
Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full 
directions for coloring on each card. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 

BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


I Can Reduce Flesh 


Would You Like to Reduce It By Nat- 
ural Means and Ia a Dignified Manner ? 


I have reduced 7,000 women it the past 3 
years by a series of simple exercises prac- 
teed in the privacy of their own rooms and 
by use of merely a rational diet which will 
not weaken. 
can reduce you and at the same time 
strengthen the stomach, heart and relieve 
you of such chronic ailments as rheuma- 
tism, constipation, weak nerves and such 
difficulties as depend upon good circulation, 
strong nerves, strong muscles, good blood, 
correct breathing. 

You can be as 
dood a figure as “oop 
any woman of « 
your acquaint- . 
ance—no drugs, ‘ 
mo medicine. r 

If I can reduce - 
7,000 others Ican 4 
reduce you. Why 
not? 

Write to me, I 
will cheerfully tell 
you all about my 
work and whether 
I can help you. 

Send 10 cents 
for instructive 
booklet; with card 
for your dressing | 
table, showing ae et 
correct lines of a Miss Cocroft at her desk 
woman’s figure in poise. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Room 46, 67 Washington St., Chicago 
NOTE—As President of the Physical Culture 
Extension work in America, Miss Cocroft 
needs no further introduction, 

















































MAMMA’S HELP 
WOOSTER & COMPANY, School Book Publishers, 228 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Wooster Primary Speaker 


112 Pages. 175 Selections 

Recitations, Dialogues, Songs, Selections for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas?Washington’s Birthday. 
The best and most attractive little speaker pub- 
lished. Price, 25 cents, prepaid. 

BUSY WORK 
SEAT EMPLOYMENT FOR HANDS AND MIND 
The Wooster 


Sentence Builders 


Price, 5c a Set, or 50c per dozen Sets 
PREPAID 


‘The Wooster 


of ae - Number Builders 


Price, 5c a Set, or 50c per dozen Sets 
PREPAID 
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light and air once more. “I don’t like caves,” he told the 
others. “I don’t like being rabbits.” 

“ Why not?” asked Ronald. “**T think our cave is lovely.’” 

“They're all black and hot,” said the little chap. “And 
my foot’s asleep. And I’m hungry.” . 

It was growing dark in the old gray barn. The dust- 
fairies had ceased their dancing. At least, if they were still 
there, the children could no longer see them. 

‘It must be supper-time,” said Sadie. “ Let’s go home.” 





Rainy Day Games 
N. R.C. 


PROBLEM faced the teacher of the first grade, one 
day — recess time, forty restless, tired children and 

steady downpour of rain outside. . 
Of course the only solution was indoor games after 
a change of air. She began with a march to give all of the 
tired limbs a chance to stretch. As the children marched, 


they sang: 
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beat the drum, You'll know by this, the band has come.” 


The singing was accompanied by a few horns, rolled from 
writing paper, and much drumming, using the palms of the 
hands for drums and fists for drum sticks. 

The children marched very softly as they sang the second 
stanza in subdued tones : 

“Oh, hear the band go up the street, 
All keeping time with careful feet. 
And faintly sounds the drum and horn, 
You'll know by this, the band has gone.” 

Next they played their favorite game —the electric car. 
Have you ever noticed children’s interest in everything re- 
lating to transportation? Recall how frequently they draw 
street cars, engines, steamboats and bicycles. 

It was Jimmie’s “turn” to be conductor to-day and Ray 
was to act as motorman. The rest of the children grouped 
themselves in the front of the room. The conductor, with 
the teacher’s call-bell, paced the aisle. The motor-man on 
the front seat had the organ stool to turn for a brake. 
These two, also, were responsible for the humming sound 
which announced the coming of the car. 

This was the signal for the children to sing : 
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Rings the bell, stops the car, Now we all must run. 
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It was indeed jolly fun as the conductor merrily rang the 
bell, the motorman turned the brake, and the children 
scampered gaily to their seats. Then they all sang: 


“ Motorman safely guides 
Car is swiftly gliding 
With its heavy load. 

Pay your fare, if you please, 
Will a nickel do? 


Here’s the good conductor 
All in soldier blue.” 


The fares (circles from the form boxes) were quickly col- 
lected with much gay ringing of the bell. Then came the 
last stanza : 

We must stop at the park, 
Good conductor, tell, 

Do you know our corner, 
Witt you ring the bell? 
Stop the car, we are here, 
How the moments fly ! 
Wave the good conductor 
Now, a last “ good-by.” 


Accompanied by ringing of bell and turning of brake, the 
children skipped over to the corner, waving their hands and 
calling “‘ good-by” to the affable conductor, who answered 
their salute with a hearty “ good-by, children.” It was 
now time for lessons to be resumed, but at noon, as many 
had taken lunch and it still rained, they played “ Merry-go- 
’round” in the wide basement. Twoconcentric circles were 
drawn upon the floor with chalk, for the “ Merry-go-’round ” 
ring. The children were arranged in two equal lines facing 
each other. These lines took turns in advancing toward, 
and receding from, the other line as they sang: 

The two lines then wheeled to a position at right angles to 
former position, forming one double line, and the children 
two and two, trotted over to the Merry-go-’round circle, 


singing : 
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** So now we are off, so now we are off, 
Riding so gaily on the Merry-go-’Round.” 
As they continued to canter about the double circle, 
imitating the motion of the horse and sleigh, they sang : 


“They'll play a little tune; they'll play a little tune, 
And we'll all go a-riding or the Merry-go-’round. 


Oh, isn’t it fun? Oh, isn’t it fun? 
To all go a-riding on the Merry-go-’round. 


We'll come another day, We'll come another day, 
And all go a-riding on the Merry-go-’round.” 


Just then, the sun peeped into the window to announce 
that the rain was over, and with many cautions against wad- 
ing in the mud puddles, the happy children were turned out 
into the fresh air and sunshine. 





Let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God !— Whittier 
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NOTES 


—Lair’ & Lee, Chicago, have just issued 
in handy form two school editions of Web- 
ster’s Modern Dictionary. Intermediate 
School Edition, for all intermediate school 
grades. Root words in bold, black type. 
Department of Scientific English Word- 
building, Rules in Orthography, Foreign 
Phrases, Metric System, Proofreading. 
458 pages; 27,000 words and definitions. 
Many special engravings, full-page plates 
of Presidents and Famous Men. Flags of 
Nations in colors. Signs used in writing 
and typography. Black silk cloth, side 
and back title in gold, special design, 
uniform with other school editions, 42 
cents. 





00-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


President Eliot, of Harvard, in an article 
on Republican Education, in The Outlook’s 
annual Educational Number, lays stress on 
the voluntary co-operation of the children 
in educating themselves. Thus, he says: 

‘‘Let the children learn from their earli- 
est years what co-operation means in the 
family, in the home, and in the school. Let 
them see it and feel it for themselves, not 
as a principle imposed by authority, but as 
a natural and universal process. Of course 
you cannot do that to a baby; but you can 
begin when the child is three or four years 
old to induce in the child co-operation, the 
voluntary combining with the other chil- 
dren in the house, with the father and 
mother, with the friends that come in, 
with the other children on the floor of the 
kindergarten. You can begin early and 
never cease to teach the process of volun- 
tary co-operation, which is the substitute 
in arepublic for unreasoning obedience to 
orders. For instance, it is necessary in a 
large school that, at a signal, all the chil- 
dren should rise simultaneously and march 
some hither. It makes all the difference in 
the world in the effect on the individual Will | stm 
if the child sees just why it is necessary | ‘* 
for the children to rise all together and 
move away. The wrong spirit is what 1 
may describe as the military spirit in a 
school; the right spirit is the thorough- 
going co-operative spirit for a motive seen. 
This spirit justifies self-effacement and 


self-sacrifice as no other spirit really 
does.” 





AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, 
no leaves—November!” Many Americans 
would add, no freedom from catarrh, which 
is so aggravated during this month that it 
becomes constantly troublesome. There is 
abundant proof that catarrh is a constitu- 
tional disease. It is related to scrofula 
and consumption, being one of the wasting 
(diseases. Hood's Sarsaparilla has shown 
that what is capable of eradicating scrof- 
ula, completely cures catarrh, and taken in 

‘time, prevents consumption. We cannot 
see how any sufferer can put off taking this 
medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. 
It is undoubtedly America’s Gre.test Medi- 


‘ine for America’s Greatest Disease — 
( atarrh, 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EsTersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


It’s Easy to 
Get a Flag 


If you but knew how. Our plan is so 
easy, so and so sure that every 
teacher maysecure a flag almost for 
the asking. Just write us a postal card 
persia eons we will at once send _you 
f our Emblematic 
—_ They are made in Nati 
colors and are so beautiful and so pa- 
triotic that men and boys wear them 
on the coat lapels. Girls wear them as 
shirt waistsets, You give these to your 
pupils, and they sell them to their par- 
ents at 10cents each. You 
send us the $3.50 and we will immedi- 
ately send you a beautiful 


United Stat States es Flag 


The flag is aria ian ae size, eight feet 
long and five feet wide, properly striped 
and having 45 stars in the blue field. 

It is warranted not to fade. 
Is suitable for either indoor or outdoor use. 


you the names of teachers in your 
counties who have received 
























THE HAPPY ner aped IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


Manual of Instruction and for Primary Teachers Based on ee principles of Froebel. Endorred by 
fe People sod Teachers.” New it. More than two years of work sy to meet the needs of the Little 
ew Arrangements and | ae pam ay leading to accuracy, self-reliance and love for the 

= ho ema Sean work—a maximum of seat work ons on the Multiplication Table are worth 

Sausdeatp omnes afford to be without it.”"—City Superintendent. 
Ae ay will dnd ft beiptul no matter oes ‘method 1s is being used.””—A primary teacher. 
Clot, 77 illustrations. obtained directly from the author. 
Address TT Bi N PAGE, Groten, Tompkins County, New York, 





“As a Help in Nature Study” 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 





Bertha Oha , Director of Nature 
Study, d, Usl. 
It has given me to use your 


“ Home Geography” in some of the classes 
under my supervision, and [ find it very sug- 
gestive. ‘The children and the teachers alike 
show a deep interest in the book, and I am 
sure you will have little trouble in introducing 
it where it is given a trial. The charming way 
it is illustrated attracts one at once, and the 
development of thé book lends itself well to 
the grades. I am pleased with the book and it 
will be the basis of much of our work at once. 








Ask Your Superintendent to 
Supply Your Class with Copies 


Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 








Discount for Class Use 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£8.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
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light and air once more. “I don’t like caves,” he told the 
others. “I don’t like being rabbits.” 

“‘ Why not?” asked Ronald. ‘TI think our cave is lovely.” 

“They’re all black and hot,” said the little chap. “And 
my foot’s asleep. And.I’m hungry.” 

It was growing dark in the old gray barn. The dust- 
fairies had ceased their dancing. At least, if they were still 
there, the children could no longer see them. 

“Tt must be supper-time,” said Sadie. “ Let’s go home.” 





Rainy Day Games 
N. R.C. 


PROBLEM faced the teacher of the first grade, one 

day — recess time, forty restless, tired children and 
steady downpour of rain outside. 

Of course the only solution was indoor games after 

a change of air. She began with a march to give all of the 


tired limbs a chance to stretch. As the children marched, - 


they sang: 
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“Oh, see the: band come down the street, All 
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keep-ing time with care-ful feet. We'll play the horn and 
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beat the drum, You'll know by this, the band has come.” 


The singing was accompanied by a few horns, rolled from 
writing paper, and much drumming, using the palms of the 
hands for drums and fists for drum sticks. 

The children marched very softly as they sang the second 
stanza in subdued tones : 

“Oh, hear the band go up the street, 
All keeping time with careful feet. 
And faintly sounds the drum and horn. 
¥ou’ll know by this, the band has gone.” 

Next they played their favorite game —the electric car. 
Have you ever noticed children’s interest in everything re- 
lating to transportation? Recall how frequently they draw 
street cars, engines, steamboats and bicycles. 

It was Jimmie’s “turn” to be conductor to-day and Ray 
was to act as motorman. ‘The rest of the children grouped 
themselves in the front of the room. The conductor, with 
the teacher’s call-bell, paced the aisle. The motor-man on 
the front seat had the organ stool to turn for a brake. 
These two, also, were responsible for the humming sound 
which announced the coming of the car. 

This was the signal for the children to sing : 
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Down the street,comes the car, You must wave your hand, 
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Rings the bell, stops the car, Now we all must run. 
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On the car a_  rid- ing, Ob, ‘tis jol - ly fun!” 
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It was indeed jolly fun as the conductor merrily rang the 
bell, the motorman turned the brake, and the children 
scampered gaily to their seats. Then they all sang: 


“ Motorman safely guides 
Down the shining road. 
Car is swiftly gliding 
With its heavy load. 
Pay your fare, if you please, 
Will a nickel do? 
Here’s the good conductor 
All in soldier blue.” 


The fares (circles from the form boxes) were quickly col- 
lected with much gay ringing of the bell. Then came the 
last stanza : 

We must stop at the park, 
Good conductor, tell, 

Do you know our corner, 
Will you ring the bell? 
Stop the car, we are here, 
How the moments fly! 
Wave the good conductor 
Now, a last “ good-by.” 


Accompanied by ringing of bell and turning of brake, the 
children skipped over to the corner, waving their hands and 
calling “‘ good-by” to the affable conductor, who answered 
their salute with a hearty “ good-by, children.” It was 
now time for lessons to be resumed, but at noon, as many 
had taken lunch and it still rained, they played “ Merry-go- 
’round” in the wide basement. Twoconcentric circles were 
drawn upon the floor with chalk, for the “‘ Merry-go-’round ” 
ring. The children were arranged in two equal lines facing 
each other. These lines took turns in advancing toward, 
and receding from, the other line as they sang: 

The two lines then wheeled to a position at right angles to 
former position, forming ove double line, and the children 
two and two, trotted over to the Merry-go-’round circle, 
singing : 
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«So now we are off, so now we are off, 
Riding so gaily on the Merry-go-’ Round.” 
As they continued to canter about the double circle, 
imitating the motion of the horse and sleigh, they sang: 


“They'll play a little tune; they'll play a little tune, 
And we'll all go a-riding on the Merry-go-’round. 


Oh, isn’t it fun? Oh, isn’t it fun? 
To all go a-riding on the Merry-go-’round, 


We'll come another day, We'll come another day, 
And all go a-riding on the Merry-go-’round.” 


Just then, the sun peeped into the window to announce 
that the rain was over, and with many cautions against wad- 
ing in the mud puddles, the happy children were turned out 
into the fresh air and sunshine. 





Let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod; 
Still let us, for his golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God !— Whittier 
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NOTES 


—Laira & Lee, Chicago, have just issued 
in handy form two school editions of Web- 
ster’s Modern Dictionary. Intermediate 
School Edition, for all intermediate school 
grades. Root words in bold, black type. 
Department of Scientific English Word- 
building, Rules in Orthography, Foreign 
Phrases, Metric System, Proofreading. 
458 pages; 27,000 words and definitions. 
Many special engravings, full-page plates 
of Presidents and Famous Men. Flags of 
Nations in colors. Signs used in writing 
and typography. Black silk cloth, side 
and back title in gold, special design, 
uniform with other school editions, 42 
cents. 





00-OPERATION IN EDUCATION 


President Eliot, of Harvard, in an article 
on Republican Education, in The Outlook's 
annual Educational Number, lays stress on 
the voluntary co-operation of the children 
in educating themselves. Thus, he says: 

‘‘Let the children learn from their earli- 
est years what co-operation means in the 
family, in the home, and in the school. Let 
them see it and feel it for. themselves, not 
as a principle imposed by authority, but as 
a natural and universal process. Of course 
you cannot do that to a baby; but you can 
begin when the child is three or four years 
old to induce in the child co-operation, the 
voluntary combining with the other chil- 
dren in the house, with the father and 
mother, with the friends that come in, 
with the other children on the floor of the 


.kindergarten. You can begin early and 


never cease to teach the process of volun- 
tary co-operation, which is the substitute 
in a republic for unreasoning obedience to 
orders. For instance, it is necessary in a 
large school that, at a signal, all the chil- 
dren should rise simultaneously and march 
some hither. It makes all the difference in 
the world in the effect on the individual will 
if the child sees just why it is necessary 
for the children to rise all together and 
move away. The wrong spirit is what I 
may describe as the military spirit in a 
school; the right spirit is the thorough- 
going co-operative spirit for a motive seen. 
This spirit justifies self-effacement and 


self-sacrifice as no other spirit really 
does.” 





AN ENGLISH AUTHOR WROTE: 


“No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers, 
no leaves—November!” Many Americans 
would add, no freedom from catarrh, which 
is so aggravated during this month that it 
becomes constantly troublesome. There is 
abundant proof that catarrh is a constitu- 
tional disease. It is related to scrofula 
and consumption, being one of the wasting 
diseases. Hood's Sarsaparilla has shown 
that what is capable of eradicating scrof- 
ula, completely cures catarrh, and taken in 
time, prevents consumption. We cannot 
see how any sufferer can put off taking this 
Medicine, in view of the widely published 
record of its radical and permanent cures. 
It is undoubtedly America’s Greatest Medi- 


cine for America’s Greatest Disease — 
Catarrh, 
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It’s Easy to 
Get a Flag 


If you but knew how. Our plan is so 
easy, so simple, and so sure that every 
teacher may secure a flag almost for 
the asking. Just write usa postal — 
pant ee and we will at once send 

epaid 35 of our Emblematic lag 
Butt uttons, They are made in National 4 
colors and are so beautiful and so pa- 
triotic that men and boys wear them 
on the coat lapels. Girls wear them as 
shirt waistsets. You give these to your 
pupils, and they sell them to their par- 
ents and friends at 10cents each. You 
send us the $3.50 and we will immedi- 
ately send you a beautiful 


United States Flag 
All Charges Paid. 
The flag is of regulation size, eight feet 
long and five feet wide, properly striped 
and having 45 stars in the blue field 
It is warranted not to fade. 
Is suitable for either indoor or outdoor use. 


lve you the names of teachers in your 

jacent counties who have received fiags 

is plan will tell — plan is easy 

and effective and that the ry. Talk it 


over with your = is and if “at write 
for the buttons. l be he o ers for 
buttons will be filled in the order of their svecigt. 
Better write to-day. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 
1031 Meridian St. Anderson, Ind. 











THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and 8a tion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorsed by 
leading Educators who have tes it. More than 2h years of work syslematized to meet the needs of the Little 
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“As a Help in Nature Study” 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Bertha Ohapman, Director of Nature 
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It has given me great pleasure to use your 
“Home Geography” in some of the classes 
under my supervision, and [ find it very sug- 
gestive. ‘The children and the teachers alike 
show a deep interest in the book, and I am 
sure you will have little trouble in introducing 
it where it is given atrial. ‘The charming way 
it is illustrated attracts one at once, and the 
mee: rong of the book lends itself well to 
the grades. I am pleased with the book and it 
will be the basis of much of our work at once. 











Ask Your Superintendent to 
Supply Your Class with Copies 








Discount for Class Use 


Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18£.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 

















Proportion 


Db. R. AuGsBuRG, Oakland, Cal. 


The four fundamental processes of drawing are : 


Position 
Direction 
Proportion and 
Perspective. 


All of which are mechanical in character and can be 
taught by all teachers and learned by all pupils. The 
esthetic element of these processes is “he artistic. This is 
acquired through absorption while the mechanical elements 
are being learned. For example, one pupil will draw a wig- 
wam like Fig. 1 without character or expression, while an- 
other in whom the esthetic is stronger may draw it like Fig. 
2. Both draw the wigwam mechanically, but the second 
expresses more than the mechanical. 












Proportion is the third element of drawing and relates to 
size—to the relative size of objects. 

To represent the relative size or proportion of objects is 
perhaps the most essential mechanical ele- 
ment in good drawing. We must recognize 
the relative size of the tree-top and trunk, 
see the relation between the apple and its 
stem, recognize the proportion existing be- 
tween a pumpkin and a potato, and be able 
to show how large or small the various 
objects are as we place them side by side 
in our drawing. In drawing a head we must 
not only place the eyes, nose, mouth, chin, 
and ears in a particular place (position), but 
in right relation (direction and proportion) 
to each other and with the head and neck. 

The Type Forms are the great measures 
of proportion and without their aid it would 
be difficult, if not quite impossible to teach 
the subject to primary pupils. The geo- 
metrical figures that are used in teaching 
proportion are : 


The Triangle 
The Rectangle 
The Circle 
The Oval and 
The Ellipse. 


In the teaching of proportion these geo- 
metrical figures are used : 

1 Yo aid in seeing form as a whole, as a unit and in 
reproducing it in proportion. To recognize that the top of 
the trees as in Fig. 3 are triangular, rectangular, oval, or 





circular in shape, is a great aid in reproducing these forms. 
But pupils must know these geometrical figures and be so 
familiar with them that they can see and recognize them at 


a glance. 
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2 Yo aid in reproducing the relative proportion of the 
parts of an object. The barn fence and gate in Fig. 4 are 
made up of triangles and rectangles. In proportion as these 
forms are known and can be reproduced, similar objects to 
these can be reproduced but it would be difficult indeed to 
do this with this knowledge. _ 


































3 Toaidin simplifying complicated objects. If we can 
recognize these familiar figures in complicated objects, they 
cease to that extent to be complicated and we can readily 
mark in their proportion. In as complicated a figure as the 
human head, these geometrical elements are readily traceable, 
and there is not a draughtsman that does not use them. 
Fig. 5 is made up entirely of triangles; the cap, face, and 
collar each being that shape. In Fig. 6, the head is round, 
the face triangular, and the collar elliptical. Fig. 7 has a 


square head with triangular shaped hair and face. Fig. 8 is 
three triangles and three rectangles. Figs. 9 and 10 are 
circular. These only show to what an extent these figures 
abound in common objects. 

Verily, verily, the way to proportion is through an intimate 





knowledge of the geometrical figures. Few have this 
knowledge. Even among mathematicians and teachers the 
form element in the triangles and rectangles, is not under- 
stood to the extent that it can he utilized as a measure of 
proportion. aAnd yet the acquisition of this knowledge is 
both simple and easy, and must be acquired if any syste- 
matic progress is made in the teaching of proportion. The 
ability to use these forms is the test of knowing them. 
Simply recognizing and being able to call them by name is 
not enough. We must be able to use them and their use is 
the measure of how well we know them. 

These geometrical figures are found in nearly all objects 
and are of the widest application. Figs. 11-17 represent 
objects taken at random, and mostly from the original, and 
in all of them these forms enter. The frog, Fig. 11, is tri- 
angular, and the humming bird’s nest round, and the open- 
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EB TOOTH-P ASTE 





destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and pro mon 
t us send you our 
let on Taking Care of the Teeth 
which contains much valuable 
information, concisely written. Address 
DENTACURA COMPANY 
122 Alling Street, Newark, N. J., U.S.A 


_ BROWN’S 


FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Reproduction of famous 
en by old and mod- 
ern masters. 2,200 sub- 
jects in Black and White 
or Sepia. Size, 51-2 x 8. 

} One Cent Each 
120 FOR $1.00 
Our new 48-page catalog, 
with 1,000 small illustra- 
tions and two sample pic- 
tures sent for 2-ct. stamp 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 

















Folders ond Information on Bequest. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt.,308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 








“ur WORDS *3* SONG 
We write music, publish and pay royalty. 
Melville Music Pub. Co., 23 St. James Bidg., New York 


NEW MEMORY GEMS—10c 


Systematized book of 500 selections care- 
fully chosen for memorizing. Indispensable to 
teachers and scholars. Recommended by Edu- 
cators. Send 1oc— stamps or coin. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


316 N. lith St., Lincoln, Nebraska 


TE ACHERS Send for Catalogue or 
Reward, Gift, erit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, — ae) peeet, 
Credit, Good, F ewig '-~ ing, 
Busy-Work, Report, t Number, Lor eiiohabet’ 
Composition, to, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dial es, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
aking Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, 
Books, Entertainment, School yo 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. 
A. J. FOUCH Cco., WARREN, PA. 


New piages Deslogees, Speakers, 
L A Hand Books, Fille. etn Caloon, free. 
T. Be DENbORS 

















NOTES 


—In France a few educators are urging 
the use of the phonograph as an auxiliary 
to instruction in the schools, especially iu 
the teaching of modern languages. 


—Cambridge, Mass., allows any teacher 
to take a year off for study, and draw a 
third of their salary. It is a great advan- 
tage to teachers and to the city. 


—The Massachusetts State Board of 
Education has succeeded in raising the age 
for compulsory school attendance from 
fourteen to sixteen. This applies to chil- 
dren who cannot read at sight and write 
legibly simple sentences in the English 
language. 


—As Japanese is not taught in the public 
schools in Hawaii, the Japanese residents 
there maintain a number of private schools 
which their children attend each day after 
they have finished their work at the Eng- 
lish schools. In the Jap schools, Japanese 
reading and writing, and a number of sub- 
jects peculiarly Japanese, such as flower- 
arranging, are taught. 


—The state of Oregon has provided that 
each school district in the state shall have 


a library. It requires every district to 


spend each year ten cents for every child 
in the district between four and twenty 
years of age, for books. This will soon 
equip every school-house in the state with 
a splendid library of choice books. Itisa 
great step in advance, and will be of untold 
advantage to the schools, especially those 
in the rural districts. But the full benefit 
of the library will not be gained without 
the intelligent interest of the teacher in the 
books. Teachers must learn to use them 
in their work, and train pupils in habits 
of careful and thoughtful reading. The 
teacher will have the care of the library, 
which adds another responsibility to her 
-many duties. 


—An interesting account of the experi- 
ment in raising vegetables on vacant lots 
in Philadelphia, recently appeared in the 
North American. The work has been con- 
ducted by the Vacant Lot Cultivation Asso- 
ciation, the Civic Betterment Association, 
and the Public Education Association. The 
latter association works under the auspices 
of the Board of Education, and solely in 
the interests of the school children. Dur- 
ing the summer some 2300 children have 
been making the waste places of the city 
bloom, and incidentally learning the homely 
art of raising vegetables and marketing 
them to the best advantage. It is estimated 
that at least 850 poor families have thus 
been helped to a higher standard of living. 
The school children are enthusiastic work- 
ers, and have made remarkable progress in 
raising good things for the table. Many 
of the small plots in charge of the little 
students have produced vegetables valued 
at from $5 to $10 per plot. Most of the 
children take the result of their labor home 
for use in the family, while others sell 
theirs in the market. By the end of the 
season $50,000 worth of vegetables will 
have been raised upon the 242 acres under 
cultivation, 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. | 


"* STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Have been subjected to the test 


of years and are recognized for 
all purposes The Best. 


—— 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 























TOMORROW LIES IN 
THE LAND OF NEVER 


Don’t delay ordering your fall supply of 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 
for delays are dangerous, Notwithstanding 
the orders are coming in faster than ever be- 
fore, we can supply you with just the right 
pencil for the work in your particular school. 

To every teacher that will mention this 
publication, we will not only send samples of 
pencils, but a School Catalogue, Pencil Guide 
and Pencil Geography, free of all charge. 
They will help you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











STENCILS pg 











Blackboard Stencils on strong linen 
Borders —Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, 
enrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swelfocs 4 
Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cherries and 
Hatchet Tio ker enchy coms dos, 
or a 14 cents. 
Calendars and Portraits — 
wanted, each, 5 vlog ~ fancy ashes for a0c. 
_ Washington on horse hington and Betsy Ross. 
Cabin, Flag, Uncle le Sam, each, to cents. 
— riving eight deer, 10 cents; Going down 
chimney, 1o cents; Filling — » 10 Cents. 
Busy work Stencils—, x ie of of so for 25 
cents. Another set, 5 x 8 inc ae ae 
Blue Stamping pxBjaches, 30 pound for 10 a 
Roll of Honor or Welcome, cory feng enc 10c. 
Turkey, Pilgrims, Pumpkins, Indian, May- 
flower, Fruit, Heart, Ear, Eye, each, 5 cents. 
Maps—U. S. and continents, 8) x 11, each, 3 cents; 
17 X22,5 cents: 34 X44, 20 cents; 4x6 feet, 40 cents. 
Sent prepaid by 


J. F. LATTA, = Cedar Falls, lowa 


Order some and ask for a full list. No stamps 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


IDEAL LETTER CARDS .. $0.06 
IDEAL NUMBER CARDS... - 

IDEAL TABLE BUILDERS .. .06 
IDEAL DIRECTION CARDS . .08 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS .. .10 


Send for Our Free Catalogue 


Ideal School Publishing Co. 
521 W. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ing elliptical. Nest, Fig. 13, is triangular ; so is the bird, Fig. 
15. The chick, Fig. 14, is elliptical. The body of the 
mouse is oval and the head triangular. The general shape 
of the maple seed is elliptical and the seeds themselves 
round. The landscape, Fig. 18, is composed entirely of 
triangles—the mountain, lake, road, tree, wigwam, and _ hill- 
sides are all this shape. This shows to what an extent 
these forms enter the most common objects. 


Order of Teaching the Geometrical Forms 


Teach the geometrical or type forms in the following 
order. 

1 The three directions, vertical, horizonta/, and obiigque. 

2 The right angle, the acute angle, and the obtuse angle. 

3 The right triangle, the acute triangle, and the obtuse 
triangle. 

4 The sguare rectangle, the vertical rectangle, the hort- 
zontal rectangle, and the objigue rectangle. 

5 The circle, oval, and ellipse. 














Teach each of these models: 


By means of the drawing 
Then on the model 
Then the application. 


The drawing and the model should go hand in hand, each 
explaining and making clear the other. 





Crayola 


Crayola is the name of some new crayons recently put 
upon the market by Binney & Smith Co., of New York. It 
would ‘be difficult to find other crayons which match them in 
purity and brilliance. Their peculiar texture makes possible 
a delicacy of tint on the one hand and a depth and richness 
of shade on the other, quite unattainable with impure colors. 

—School Arts Book 
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Hide and Seek 


Twenty-nine, thirty, 
A bushel of wheat 
And a bushel of rye; 
All who are not ready 
Hollo “I!” 

“2. 3,31" 

“Oh, dear me!” and Nellie’s head went 
down on the hitching post again. “ I’ll not 
count but ten more, and then I’ll come. 
Now, I’m coming.” 


“I, 1, 1!” “That's not fair. I said I 
was coming, and I’ll not count another one.” 
~o.5,51" 


“ Why — why —that’sfunny! They’re all 
hidden !”’ and Nellie began to peep cautiously 
round. Not a child was. in sight, so she 
edged off a little from the goal and looked 
behind the big lilac bush by the gate. No 
one was there. Then when she had looked 
all round to see whether any heads were 
peering out from corners, she ran quickly to 
the end of the house. 

“%, 3,1!” 

“Oh, my!” and back she flew to the hitch. 
ing post. Noone was there. Just then she caught sight of 
a familiar blue calico dress. ‘One, two, three, for Annie 
Madison behind the cherry tree!” 

‘What made you girls so slow?” she asked when they all 
were sitting near the hitching post afterwards. 

“| wasn’t slow. I was hidden long before you reached 
thirty,” said Annie. ‘“ And we, too!” shrieked the twins. 

“‘ And so was I!” panted Louise. 

“‘ Well, then, what made you all call ‘I ?’” 

‘‘ We didn’t — not one of us,” they whispered. 

“ Now, isn’t that funny? Who did?” 

oT be 

The five girls looked frightened. 

“Who do you suppose it is?”’ whispered Annie. 

“It’s that Smith boy next door,” said Nellie, “ and I’m go- 
ing to tell him what I think of him.” 

Grandmother Smith was sitting behind the vines on the 
porch, and as Nellie came toward the gate she called: 
“Come in, Nellie, and see Tom’s parrot! He’s had a good 
time this afternoon listening to you girls and calling ‘I’ him- 
self.” 

“2.2,35%" 

“Oh, girls, come here and see Tom’s parrot! It’s the one 
that’s been calling all the time.” 





An English bishop argues that the present method of spell- 
ing helps the churches : 

“By the time you can make a boy believe that 
‘t-h-r-o-u-g-h’ spells ‘through,’ that ‘ t-h-o-u-g-h’ spells 
‘ though,’ and ‘ t-o-u-g-h’ spells ‘ tough,’ you can make him 
believe anything.” 





A Thanksgiving Hymn 
(Concert Recitation) 

For the fruits upon the tree, 

For the birds that sing of Thee, 
For the earth in beauty drest, 
Father, mother, and the rest, 

For Thy precious loving care, 

‘or Thy bounty everywhere, 
Father, we thank Thee ! 
Father, we thank Thee, 

Father in Heaven, we thank Thee! 

—Mary Mapes Dodge 





In one of the cities of New York State there are over a 
thousand school children, each of whom owns a geranium. 
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NOTES 


—The Legislature of Florida has passed 
a law doing away with its state university, 
normal schools, and all other state schools. 
In their place a new state univérsity and a 
college for women have been established. 


—A report comes from the city of Mex- 
ico that the students of the University of 
Campeche have discovered that the lan- 
guage of the Indians of Campeche and the 
Turkish language are almost identical. 
Turks coming to Mexico find no difficulty 
in making their wants known to the In- 
dians, and after a few weeks are able to 
speak the Indian language fluently. 





BRIBERY CHARGED IN SCHOOL 
CAMPAIGNING 

The Taxpayers’ Association of Luzerne 
was greatly disappointed at the post- 
ponement of the trial of the four school 
directors of Wilkes-barre township, who 
are accused of bribery and soliciting bribes. 
The trial was postponed uutil the Novem- 
ber term, in order to allow the Court to 
decide the interesting contention of the de- 
fence that under the construction of the 
act of Assembly, defining bribery, the direc- 
tors cannot be indicted. 

The accused directors say they are anx- 
ious to have the trial go on, being convinced 
that they can prove they have neither ac- 
cepted nor solicited bribes. 

It is rumored that a defence will be that 
whatever money was given them by the 
teachers, or friends of the teachers, was 
given voluntarily for election expenses, 
and that there was no wrong in accepting 
it. Whether this is so or not, this is a 
point which the township politicians are 
anxious to see legally decided. 

It is a well-known fact that school 
teachers in several of the townships of 
this and adjoining counties, have been for 
years handing over to some of the directors 
a portion of their salaries. Some of the 
directors-have not hesitated to admit that 
teachers have contributed to their election 
expenses. 

They explain this by saying that usually” 
in each township there are two factions of 
the political party which has the majority 
of votes; that each faction has its friends 
and following, and that the faction which 
gains control of the schools will naturally 
appoint to pesitions as teachers and janitors 
those on whose political friendship it can 
rely. 

Teachers who are holding positions under 
one faction, it is stated, are natnrally eager 
to have that faction remain in power, in 
order to retain their own positions, and 
that, accordingly, they contribute toward 
election expenses in the endeavor to keep 
the directors in office. 

Officers of the Taxpayers’ Association 
claim that this is bribery, that the direc- 
tors solicit the money, and that the crime 
is the same whether they use it for election 
expenses or to buy houses, and the Associ- 
ation is eager to get the opening wedge of 
evidence which will enable it to overthrow 
the entire system. 

—Philadelphia North American 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Fgencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
JN put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
J \ managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boeton, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieidad Street, Boston. 











The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


5 fills Positions every week in 
the year some of which you 
would like. 


Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, mary, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, eee. $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for teachers’ certificates, kindergarten, home study, 
50,000 Students). NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


DUCATORS' XCHANGE Ettective 








Honest 
Persevering @ 101 Tremont Street Y.M.C. A. Bidg. Long Established 
Boston, Mass. Portiand, Me. 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





SIX PLACES were referred to us during the summer of 1905 by Sup’t Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich 
For these six places we nominated single candidates, one for each place. No one else was 
notified of the vacancies. Mr. Hartwell met all six of the candidates and engaged them all. We doubt if that 
record has ever been equalled, but ordinarily we find the one-candidate plan the wisest. When a superintend- 
ent kuows what he wants and is willing S | X CA N DI DATES command, we can usually pick out a can- 
to pay the salaries that good candidates didate and say, “This is the one.” It 
means a good deal of work on our part, and a good deal of responsibility; but that is what we are here for. 
If we were to turn our whole list of candidates loose upon every vacancy that came up we should be only 
an information agency. It is that sort of work that has brought some agencies into AL 
discredit. This is a recommendation agency, and those we recommend are nearly L LECTE 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - = - Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥ 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW, 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar.”" Register Now! 





THE FisK THRACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 94 Seventh St., Portland. 
114 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Bidg, Spokane. , 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE © °22°S2stton ov, 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 





An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





TEACHERS’ 
ya Ce San i Om ¢ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 











(Continued on Page 459) 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


November. 


This month calls for us to utilize all the resources that 
nature has endowed us with, to make sunshine and to 
welcome the month of grayness—not gloom. Now it is 
time for teacher and children to put on the armor and 
settle down to the hard work of the year ; to kindle the fires 
of enthusiasm and be glad to undertake hard things and to 
conquer them. The joy of attainment never has been half 
enough talked about in the school-room. ‘There is a pleas- 
ure in accomplishment that can be found in nothing else. 
Don’t let us make the work too sugar-coated for the children 
this year. Hard crusts are good for them. It is amazing 
what a general tone of criticism exists among the parents 
and outsiders in this matter of doing too much for the chil- 
dren. The play-work idea has ruled us far too much in the 
last twenty years. Everything has been made as easy as 
possible for the children until the teacher has been made to 
feel that she is responsible for every smile or frown on their 
faces. Has this made better fibre for the coming men and 
women? Very doubtful. The happy medium lies in this as 
in everything else. Let us search for it this year, teachers. 





School Arts Book 


Select fourteen cents from your purse, however depleted, 
and send to the Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., for the Sep- 
tember copy of the School Arts Book. The articles, “A 
Lesson in Nature Drawing,”’ by Miss Fiske of the Horace 
Mann School, and “Acceptable Plant Drawing,” by the 
Editor, Henry Turner Bailey, will repay you for the send- 
ing. “Is it practical?’ Study the September number 
and see. That is just what this Book stands for :—an 
appeal to combine the beautiful with the practical work of 
the school. Clear, concise directions accompany every 
suggestion to this end. 





Teacher’s Clubs 


As soon as you have made up your clubs this year for 
reading, study, or social enjoyment, tell us about them — 
their organization, purpose, and ways of doing. Don’t give 
names of officers, or local details, but just what others will 
want to know of your plans, financial arrangements, etc. 





Read to the Children 


the entertaining talk on Squirrels in the last August number 
of The Century. 





List of Premiums for Accepted Contributions for 
Teacher's Exchange 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
Out-Doors. (Animal Land Series.) 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers. 
Esop’s Fables. 
Adventures of a Brownie. 
Friends of the Fields. 
The Little Lame Prince. 
Stories from Birdland. 
9 Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
10 Black Beauty. 
11 Hiawatha Cards. 
12 Bird Outlines. (Seat Work.) 
13 Portfolio Presidents United States, 
14 Portfolio The Madonna in Art. 
15 Portfolio Animal Pets of Great Artists. 
16 Pictures for Compositions. 
17. Doll Outlines for Coloring. 
18 Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards. (Set 1 Little Men.) 
19 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. (Things like a ball.) 
20 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards, (Things like a box.) 
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Editor’s Address 


Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
The Aurora, Worcester, Mass. 





Books for and About Children 


It is the good way to keep the heart warm and in touch 
with children’s everyday lives to read these books. ‘The 
Morning Glow,” by Roy Rolfe Gilson (Harper & Bros.), is 
one of the best of the reminiscent books of childhood. 
Every sketch in it brings back the days when we saw life 
through the “ morning glow.” 


A Terrarium 


Ever tried to have one in the school-room? The College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), issue a 
little pamphlet, “A Home for Friendly Little Neighbors,” 
which will tell you just how to prepare one for the school. 
It constitutes the October number of Junior Naturalist 
Monthly. 





Old Programs for Special Days 


I wish you would do me a favor, teachers. Send me a 
copy of your programs that you have used for special days 
that I may know what seemed to you the suitable thing for 
your classes. Then I can see through your mind’s eye. 
Begin with the Thanksgiving program and be sure not to 
forget to send me the Christmas one this year. 


Look Back 


These words are becoming too familiar to the readers of 
this paper, perhaps, when I send them to its back numbers. 
But what else can I say when I want you to have everything 
you need for November work and pleasures? In the thir- 
teen years of the existence of Primary Epucation I have 
tried every year to give something new and helpful. But 
you do not want the same things reproduced each year, so 
the only thing to do is to freshen up the memory by taking 
down that pile of back numbers which I hope are on the 
shelf and see what has been given on the November pages 
of other years. Don’t forget that vegetable series, not long 
ago, which gives you true drawings of all the common vege- 
tables. Think of the thousands of children who never saw 
them anywhere but in a grocery store or provision market. 
I don’t know of anything better for you to do in the prepara- 
tion for the work for each month than to look back to the 
corresponding month in every year in every educational 
journal you have for a freshening up and a re-inspiration. 





Thanksgiving 


I believe this annual festival keeps its original flavor in 
New England better than anywhere else. Here it is on its 
native heath. In other parts of the country it seems trans- 
planted. It is a duty to keep the spirit-fire of this early- 
time holiday burning brightly in every section of the coun- 
try. The children would revel in the old Thanksgiving 
good times if they had half a chance no matter whether they 
live north, east, south, or west. It is too bad for them to 
lose anything as wholesome and enjoyable as Thanksgiving 
can be made, with the kind, helpful feeling for others that 
always underlies a true Thanksgiving. Hunt up the old 
customs and try to bring them back for the little folks. 
The child-heart is the same everywhere. ’ 
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NOTES 


—I have had an unusual opportunity to 
study the underlying causes of the eco- 
nomic success of Germany, and I am firmly 
convinced that the explanation of that 
progress can be encompassed in a single 
word—the school-master. He is the great 
cornerstone of Germany’s remarkable com- 
mercial and industrial success.—From the 
Address of Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York National City Bank. 





COST OF MIXED AND SEPARATE 
SOHOOLS 


The women principals of New York City 
are having a discussion with the Board of 
Superintendents regarding the organiza- 
tion of mixed schools. The principals de- 
clare that mixed schools are more expen- 
sive than the organization of two separate 
schools under the same roof. The super- 
intendents are of the opinion that they are 
not. 

This subject has been a matter of discus- 
sion since May, 1904, when the first report 
recommending reduction of expenses was 
considered by the Board. In a subsequent 
report the women principals refused to 
specify the mixed schools which they con- 
sidered were expensive, except one in the 
Bronx. In answer to this, it was shown 
that the school cited was not typical of the 
normal cost of mixed schools, because the 
number of men teachers was in excess of 
those reo" 1in the upper school. 

In f° ipport of its contention, the 
Board >of Supe:intendents states that in a 
mixed school of say sixty classes, the cost 
of supervision would be as follows: One 
principal, $3500; two assistants to princi- 
pal, $3200, and one clerk, $600; a total of 
$7300. When said school is made into two, 
the cost of supervision will be $10,400, 
divided as follows: Principals, $3500 for 
boys’ school and $2500 for girls’ school; 
assistant to principal for each school, 
$3200, and two clerks, $600; or a total for 
the boys’ school of $7500 and for the girls’ 
school of $4700. 

If the consolidated school were to con- 
sist of a union of two schools with the 
teachers and the classes of the girls and 
boys, the above figures would show the 
difference in the cost of the school in favor 
of the mixed school. There is, however, 
another consideration of economy in the 
consolidation of the schools in the fact 
that the number of teachers required would 
in all likelihood be less in the mixed school 
than if the school were divided. 

A report presented by the Board to the 
special committee of five, in the month of 
January, 1904, shows that the amount actu- 
ally saved by the consolidations, from Feb- 
ruary, 1902, to said date, was at least 
$28,700 per annum from and after said 
date. 

In this connection the committee would 
invite attention to a former report on this 
same subject of mixed schools in which it 
was urged that even if greater expense 
were involved in the supervision of mixed 
schools, the advantages would still be in 
favor of the one consolidated school under 
one responsible head. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 457) 


Don't let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ““nite™ cincaas™ 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 
good until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank 











This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and Best k in U.S. Eat. 1855 
SCHERMERHORN on aeever | Joux ©. Rocxwnut, Manager. 


The right teacher in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
agency prove mutually beneficial. 


TEACH ERS WANTED During the fall and winter months there 


; are frequent vacancies which must be 
filled on short notice. Many of them are first class positions. Addréss 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 




















Recommends college and normal 


". Pratt Teachers’ Agency sisr.cin ir 

















rivate schools, families. 
Ravises parents about schools. 

Engage the help and experience of an agency. 

’ Teachers wanted for good positions in 

RO RA TEACHERS’ AGENCY *°*cii parte of tne United States. 
W. X. CRIDER -_ 2e© # » ROME, NEW YORK 
An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
of position, Competent teachers wanted. Write for 1905Year Book aud 
ACENCY recistretion blank. B.W. Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
PAG | ei C TEACH ER.) does the business in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh year. All classes 





Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 


HIS is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory. 
T Last year it had many more calls for teachers from each state than it had teachers regis- 

tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu 
tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Rvrg- 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 











1. Admits to membership only the better class of teachers — reg.stra- 


M / Nf) Nf) e a p Oo / / tion oe returned to others at once. 


Returns fee if its ser: ices are not satisfactory. 
3. Makes specialty of pacins teachers in Middle States, and in the 


ig h . West. Largest salaries paid there. 
e a C e rs * 4. Is conducted by experienced educators and busi men. 
5. Has had phenomenal success in placing its members duri.g the 


i. year. 
A g CNCY. . « Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
It pays — to pay— to get—more pay. Register Now! 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 











HARLAN P. PRENCH, Proprietor. 








Why Not Let the Children Present 
the School With a Small Library? 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 











It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the undertaking, if you will 
show them how. Send to-day for 700 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and 
full information. 


We have had your Thirty Volume Library two months and are greatly pleased with it. We find 
it both interesting and instructive. My children would not take double the price for the library, if it 
i ible t another. 
aie age Panera Cora MARBY, Leonardsville, Kan. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 188.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisee Atlanta 
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Wallace's Birthday Cake 


Mrs. W. C. KOHLER, Kenton, Ohio 


ze OYS are too mean for anything,” sobbed Juiia as 
Aunt Hattie came into the room. “I did think 


Harry was too nice to playa trick on a crippled boy, 
but he’s just as bad as the rest.” 

““Why, Julia, what is the matter? Talking about your 
own brother like that?’’ Aunt Hattie looked very sad, but 
her niece only wept louder. 

“They’ve made a birthday cake for that poor crippled 
Wallace Grove and it isn’t a cake at all,” wailed Julia. “I 
saw them fixing it up on Fred’s back porch out of a paste- 
board box. They had it all covered with fancy paper and 
had seven candles stuck on top. It looked exactly like a 
nice cake and he’ll be so disappointed.” 

I don’t see how boys seven and eight years old could 
make such a thing, dearie. Are you sure it wasn’t a real 
cake? I think perhaps the boys put their money together 
and bought a nice white cake at the baker’s for a surprise for 
Wallace. You know they like him very much.” 

“It was just an empty box,” said Julia positively. “I 
saw them put the candles on and heard them laugh about 
it. They didn’t see me so I came up here to telll you. I 
wish I could smash their old box all to pieces before they 
take it down to Wallace.” 

“ T know something better than that,” said Aunt Hattie 
quickly. ‘Suppose we put our money together and buy a 
real cake for the poor boy. We can hurry down after the 
boys and give him a nice little surprise. How does that 
plan suit you?”’ 

Julia hastily dried her tears and together they hurried to 
the baker’s. “I have just the right kind,” said the man 
bringing out a lovely white loaf with pink sugar roses in a 
wreath on top. ‘This cake was ordered for a child’s party 
but the little girl got sick and her mother told me to sell 
the cake if Icould. Iwill put some pink and white candles 
inside the wreath and it will make a nice birthday present.” 

“There they go,” said Julia as she walked beside Aunt 
Hattie who carried the precious cake. “They must have 
been ahead of us all this time, but I couldn’t take my eyes 
off those beautiful candles. Won’t Wallace be surprised?” 

‘We'll keep out of sight,” said Auut Hattie going a little 
slower. ‘ We don’t want them to see us.” 

“ | just wish some bad boy had tied a string across the 
walk so they’d trip and break their box,”’ said Julia. “1 
didn’t think Harry could be so bad.” 

The boys went in with their birthday cake and Aunt Hat- 
tie and Julia got to the tiny cottage just as they gave it to 
Wallace. They set their gift on the table and rushed away 
before the crippled boy could say a word. Down the street 
they ran and Julia cried when she heard her brother laugh- 
ing with the rest over the good joke. ~ 

‘“‘“Mamma! Mamma! called Wallace. ‘The boys brought 
me a birthday cake and there is a note on it saying I must 
cut a slice right away. Will you bring me a big knife?” 

Mrs Grove came in with her hands wet from washing and 
handed the knife to her son. “ It looks lovely and the boys 
were very kind to remember you,” she said. 

But when the knife struck something hard and Wallace 
cut into the pasteboard Mrs Grove was angry with the boys 
who had played a trick onhim. “I'll throw the whole thing 
in the fire,” she said pitying her poor boy’s disappointment. 
“T thought you said your schoolmates were such nice boys.” 

She lifted up the sham cake, but just then the cover of the 
box came off and out rolled pencils, a book, some soft hand- 
kerchiefs, a box of candy, oranges and ever so many other 
nice things. The box had been packed full of presents and 
then turned upside down to have the paper and candles put 
on. “ Isn’t that lovely?” said Julia dancing up and down in 
delight. ‘I am so glad the boys are not bad after all.” 

“ Just what I wanted,” said Wallace clasping the drawing 
pencils in his thin hand. “And these lovely cards. The 
boys are just splendid, aren’t they, mother?” 

“I am sorry I felt angry toward them,” said Mrs Grove 
with tears in her eyes. ‘“ What if I had thrown the box in 
the fire with all these nice things? ” 
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“‘ And what if my wish had come true?” whispered Julia 
to Aunt Hattie outside the window. “Let's slip our cake 
into the house and run away like the boys did.” . 

“f wish someone would make me a birthday cake like the 
one Wallace Grove had this morning,” said Julia slyly at 
the dinner table. “It was just splendid, but he couldn’t eat 
a bite of it.” 

“Who told you?” asked Harry with wide open eyes. 
“‘ What kind of a cake was it? If he couldn’t eat it what 
good would it do him?” 

“T saw you make it and take it there,” said Julia in tri- 
we “He was so happy over the things in the cake he 
cried.” 

“Mrs. West helped us get it ready,” said Harry, “and 
we’re going to make one for some poor child whenever we 
can. You girls can heln if you want to.” 

Since then pasteboard birthday cakes have been quite 
— in that town, but no one ever complains abow 
them. 





The Basement Palace 
(Recitation for a little girl) 


Gretchen lived in a basement room, 
With Karl and Wilhelm and Franz, 

Father, Mother, and Grandmother, 
The baby and Uncle Hans. 


But Gretchen played that the dingy home 
Was a palace stately and tall, 

In which she lived a kindly queen, 
With a beautiful Princess Doll. 


The doll was the round of a broken chair, 
In a single garment dressed, 

In Gretchen’s eyes it was fair to see, 
And she hugged it to her breast. 


Her daily portion of scanty food 
To Gretchen was a feast, 

She played that the bread was turkey and pie, 
And ten other things at least. 


Dear Grandmother was a fairy witch, 
A magic wand, her cane, 

Which conjured forth the wonderful things 
That a palace should contain. 


Karl and Wilhelm and Franz were kings, 
With paper crowns on their hair— 

So Gretchen played and Gretchen dreamed, 
And to her the world was fair.— Se/. 





Knowing Arithmetic 


Mamma Bessie, how many sisters has your new playmate? 

Bessie He has one, mamma. He tried to fool me by saying 
he had two half-sisters, but he didn’t know that I’ve studied 
arithmetic. 








A DIMPLE MAKER 


Find a child with dimples and chubby arms 
and legs and you find a healthy child. Find one 
with drawn face and poor, thin body and you 
see one that needs Scott's Emulsion. Your 
doctor will no doubt tell you the child is fat- 
starved—its food is not nourishing it. 

Nothing helps these thin, pale children like 
Scott’s Emulsion. It contains the very element 
of fat they need. It supplies them with a per- 
fect and quickly digested nourishment. Scott's 
Emulsion brings dimples and rounded limbs. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824 


Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 


349 Broadway, New York 


THE TADIES WORLD 


isone of the largest, best, brightest and most practical 
magazines publislied tor women and the home. Each issue 
contains from 36 to 44 large pages, size of Ladies’ Home 
ournai, enclosed in a handsome cover, printed in colors. 
ts departments embrace Fiction, Poetry, Housekeeping, 
Out-of-Doors, Artistic Needlework, Fashions, Hygiene, 
Boys and Girls, Mothers’ Corner, a 
Feature Articles, Home Decoration, etc. 


numbers among its contributors a! of , 
best up-to-date magazine writers, os 








isprofusely and handsomely illus- 
tated. In order to introduce 
our Magazine into thou- 
sands of new homes 

iociading the 


where it is not ott 5 
special Thank sgiv- 


| taken, 
we wil 
ing and Christmas issues 
—to any address, prepaid, for 
outy 10 cents in stamps. Being 
so firmly convinced that you will want 
it oma if you give it a trial, we make 
this extremely liberal introducto offer. The 
issues we shall send you will be rich in literary 
material and illustrations. ® A brilliant new Serial Story 
by the popular author, Judzet ‘ilbor Tompkins, com- 
mences in the Nov ember number. Send along the post- 
age stamps and give our magazine a trial. A prompt order 
wil bring you an extra copy of a recent issue /ree, which 
we will include for good measure. Address Dept. Q. 
§.H. MOORE CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York. 
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see our a in the 
Jast issue of this journal? 
It described the choicest 
and newest material for your 


Thanksgiving et 


/ Look it up! Let us send our cata. 
logs of Holiday Goods, Enter- 
tainments, Stencils, etc. 


MARCH BROTHERS, 
208-210-212 Wright Avenue, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 











COLORED 
PICTURES 
OF BIRDS 


In full colors true to 
life—size 7x9 inches. 
700 subjects. 

Also nests, eggs, in- 
sects, animals, fishes, 
minerals, trees, flow. 
ers, plants, fruit, etc. 
Invaluable for Bird 
and Nature Study 

2c. each 

Sample and illustra- 
ted catalogue for 2c. 
stamp. 


@P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 














NOTES 


—The increasing number of child sui- 
cides in Berlin and other German cities 
since the opening of the school year has 
brought on a discussion of the conditions 
of school and home life. Many deplore 
the poverty of the one and the rigor of 
the other, and point to these conditions of 
modern life as explaining the rapid in- 
crease of suicide in Germany. In 1903 the 
total suicides of adults is reported in the 
neighborhood of 11,000. Sociologists at- 
tribute this increase to the darkening of 
lives in the economic struggle, while the 
clericals say it is due to the absence of 
faith and the growth of materialism. 
Critics of the school systems think the 
children are forced too much and are over- 
stimulated by intense rivalries. In the last 


‘eighteen years there have been 747 child 


suicides. 


— Near the home of Count Leo Tolstoy, 
in Russia, the famous advocate of passive 
resistance is superintending a free school 
along lines that would shock the average 
American school teacher. The pupils are 
free to come or go at will, to arrive late or 
early, to sit on a chair or lie on the floor, 
to take possession of the teacher’s chair or 
lie under it when he is telling some inter- 
esting story. If some pupils are noisy or 
unruly, no check is placed on them, as this 
is regarded as merely a free kind of order 
or safety-valve, which prevents more seri- 
ous kinds of trouble. Tolstoy believes 
that no recitations or occupations should 
ever hamper the liberty of the child. There 
is a regular order of studies, but this is” 
rarely followed. If the children get tired 
and go home early in the afternoon this is 
an indication that the teaching is dry or 
unintelligible, for if the children are not 
interested or have little ambition in their 
work it is deemed the fault of the master. 





REOIPROOAL CERTIFICATES 


For the last two years a committee a}- 
pointed by the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has been hard at work seeking to 
establish a system of reciprocity in regard 
to the recognition of teacher’s certificates 
and diplomas from normal schools and 
colleges. The committee is composed of 
the State Superintendents of South Dako- 
ta, Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Maine, 
with State Superintendent G. W. Nash, of 
South Dakota as chairman. When the 
committee first undertook its task, says the 
Daily Dakotan, it was found that twenty- 
two states and territories made absolutely 
no concession, that all teachers from out- 
side their boundaries were obliged by their 
laws to take an examination, no matter 
what their credentials and experience. 
Now, after two years’ work on the part of 
Superintendent Nash and his associates, 
assisted by the State Superintendents or 
Boards of Education to whom they ap- 
pealed, only nine of the states still hold 
out. These are Alabama, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, New Hampshire, and Texas. In 
all the rest a distinct advance toward re- 
ciprocity has been made. 





A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough. 
review courses in twenty-two common schvol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 

Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 


ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
reers. Over twenty-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
best work in its correspondence cuurses. Inquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 








ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IM WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR HAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 





WORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADEMIC DEPT. 
Strong Reviews. A Course Inciuées Any Five Subjects Each Subject is « Course 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











20, 000 BOOKS on all subjects. Also Plays, 


Speakers and Stationery at 
Wholesale Prices. CATALOG FREE. ST. PA 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO., 51 Fifth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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KINDERGARTEN GOODS 


In our stock we carry numerous articles 
that are particularly appropriate as 


CIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


Log Cabins, Globes, Dissected Maps and 
other Educational Games, Weaving Looms, 
Water Color Paint Sets, Miniature Beds 
and Bedding, Kindergarten Tables and 
Chairs (all sizes and prices), Blackboards, 
Book of Home Kindergarten, etc. 

Send for illustrated descriptive list. 


SCHERMERHORN’S KF Y"cis; 






























462 
Thanksgiving 


The ripe rosy apples are all gathered in; 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 





And nuts for the children, a_ plentiful 
store, 

Are spread out to dry on the broad attic 
floor ; 


The great golden pumpkins, that grew 
such a size, 

Are ready to make into Thanksgiving 
pies, 

And all the good times that the children 
hold dear 

Have come round again with the feast of 

the year. 











Now, what shall we do in our bright, 
happy homes 

To welcome this time of good times as it 

comes ? 





And what do you say is the very best 
way 

To show we are grateful on Thanks- 
giving Day ? 





The best thing that hearts that are thank- 
ful can do 

Is this: To make thankful some other 
hearts, too; 


For lives that are grateful, and sunny, 
and glad, 

To carry their sunshine to lives that are 
sad ; 


For children who have all they want and 
to spare, 

Their good things with poor little chil- 
dren to share; 











For this will bring blessing, and this is 
the way 

To show we are thankful on Thanks- 
giving Day.—Se/. 





A Proper World 


(Recitation) 


If I could make the world I would 
Not make a salty sea. 
. I'd fill it up with lemonade 
And let in children free. 


On every mountain, cape, and stream, 
I’d print its name, so we 

Would never have to study them 
In a geography. 
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Addition and division I 
Would not have made at all. 

I wouldn’t have a thing but games 
For children that are small. 


I guess if I made such a world 
It would be fine to see, 

And all the children that there are 
Would say “ Hurrah!” for me, 


Book Drill 


( Pupils turn in seats, all facing one way, and placing the feet in the 
aisles; if more than one pupil occupies a seat, of course they must turn 
in opposite directions. Children begin to sing with faces to the front, 
with books in left hands, and turn as the words indicate, keeping time to 
the music. ) 

(Tune: “‘ When Johnny Comes Marching Home”) 
We turn ourselves about this way, 
We turn about. 
Then stand upon the floor this way, 
And turn about ; ! 
And now we all will make a bow, 
And show the people here just how 
We drill with books in our school-room every day ; 
How we drill with books in our school-room every day, 


(Some one of the pupils strikes a bell, keeping time to the music) 


At the sound of the bell we turn? once more, 
The bell ;* the bell ;# 
And each one marches to the floor, 
Do well, do well. 
We stand this way,° then right about face,® 
Every one must keep his place. 
Oh, we love to drill in our school-room every day ! 
Yes, we love to drill in our school-room every day. 


We all take out our books at once, 
This way, this way ; 
Not one of us wants to seem a dunce 
To-day, to-day. 
We turn the leaf, we find the page, 
Then must our work our minds engage. 
Oh, we love to drill in our school-room every day ! 
Yes, we love to drill in our school-room every day. 


We never swing about in the class 
This way, this way ; 
We never swing about in the class 
This way, this way ; 
But very still and straight we stand, 
And hold the book in the little left hand. 
Oh, we love to drill in our school-room every day ! 
Yes, we love to drill in our school-room every day. 


(Marching out for recess) 


Oh, now it’s time to play awhile, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Our faces now all wear a smile, 
Hurrah ! hurrah! 
All work, no play, makes dull girls and boys, 
We like our books, but we like our toys. 
Hurrah ! we’re glad when playtime comes each day, 
Hurrah ! we’re glad when playtime comes each day. 


Motions to Book Drill 


1 Face to the front 4 Begin to march : 
2 Turn half way round 5 Halting at the word “ stand’ 
3 Turnso as to face back of room 6 Facing the front 

Pupils are now in line at the back of the room 





Selfish Nat 


‘+ I can subtract and multiply 
And add,” said little Nat. 

‘« But to divide my goodies— 
I hate to think of that.” 
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—Sixty thousand children have regis- 
tered for school in Porto Rico, a gain of 
35,000 since the American occupation. 
There are 200,000 children yet unprovided 
for, the island’s revenues being insufficient 
for the establishment of more schools. 


—The new school song book, ‘‘Ye Merry 
Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses,” 
grows in favor every day. A fourth edi- 
tion of ten thousand was necessary in four 
months. It is incomparably the best col- 
lection of school songs extant. If you 
need new books for your school, write for 
a sample copy to March Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, Lebanon, Ohio. 


—On October 17, Andrew Carnegie was 
installed as lord rector of St. Andrew’s 
University, Glasgow, Scotland. During 
the exercises the university will confer the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws upon 
the philanthropist. The same degree will 
be conferred upon Whitelaw Reid, our 
ambassador to Great Britain; Charlemagne 
Tower, our ambassador to Germany; 
Bishop Potter, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, and Dr. 
William J. Holland, Director of the Car- 
negie Museum at Pittsburgh. 


—There is much dissatisfaction in the 
rural districts of Michigan with the truant 
law recently passed by the legislature. 
Under this law the school age in country 
districts is extended two years and is now 
inclusive, instead of exclusive of the ages 
of seven and fifteen. The farmers, says 
the Muskegon Daily Chronicle, are com- 
plaining that this law works a hardship, as 
their sons are frequently through ‘+ school- 
ing” at fourteen. They further complain 
because there is a provision in the law 
making it compulsory for children of the 
required age to attend school on every 
school day of the year instead of five 
months, as under the old law. 





THE WONDERS OF NIAGARA 


Of all the great wonders of the world, 
Niagara Falls is the most marvelous, and 
presents a greater variety of awe-inspiring 
views than any other. The Cataract, the 
Cave of the Winds, the Rapids, the Whirl- 
pool, the Gorge, and other views, taken to- 
gether or separately, furnish an enchant- 
Ment which well repays time spent at this 
marvel of nature’s handiwork. 

Travelers holding tickets via the 


Lehigh Valley Railroad 


and its connections, are privileged to stop- 
Over at Niagara Falls without extra charge 
~—for from one to ten days—affording an 
excellent opportunity of viewing the many 
Wonders of the famous cataract mentioned 
above. 

Write for descriptive literature to Wil- 
liam S. Simmons, G. E. P. A., 385 Broad- 
way, New York. 








CHOICE NEW CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Christmas Joke—Play for young or old. The Richest Humor and Exciting 
Climaxes. In taking rhyme, 25c. . ‘ 
Christmas at Skeeter Corner—Delightful play, presenting old-time school. Humor 


of the rarest sort, 15c. 

The Lost Prince—Fairy play, Exciting plot, beautiful scenes, 25c. 

Christmas for All Nations—Instructive play, full of interest, 15c. 

Christmas Dream— Mother Goose Children in new rhymes, Very clever, 15c. 

Guptill’s Christmas Dialogues-—Original. Excellent. Successful, 250, 

20th Century Christmas Exercises—Up-to-date, practical, ideal, 15c. 

Peast in the Wilderness—Play for Christmas. right and clever, l5c. 

Christmas Dialogues and Plays—New, original, instructive, amusing, 25c. 

Fin de Siecle Christmas Exercises—Diversified, usable, delightful, 15c. 

Surprised Grumbler—Christmas operetta. Brilliant music, sparkling words 15c. 

Christmas Star Drill—Fancy marches, etc., superb, 5c. 

How to Celebrate Christmas and All Other Holidays. A great success, 25c. 

In Santa Claus’ Land—Jolly playin rhyme. Intensely interesting, 25c. 

Holidays’ Carnival—Play, with songs, easy, unique, splendidly planned, l5c. 

Christmas Budget—Dialogue, Tableaux, March, etc. Choice, loc. 

Guptill’s Christmas Recitations—Very select and meritorious, 15c. 

Festive Songs for Little Singers—New Action songs of rare cuality. For school 
or concert. Has no equal, 25c, i 

Bong Nevelties—The poet, Galgue hits for entertainments. 20 new numbers. 
Send for descriptive list. 

Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses—Popular new song book, contains 
excellent selections for Christmas and other special days, 15c. 

Send for complete list of Entertainments of all kinds. 


NEW BLACKBOARD STENCILS FOR CHRISTMAS 
Nothing Affords More Pleasure Than These Stencils. 
Ho School Entertainment Iz Complete Without Them. 


Visions of Santa Claus Going down the Chimney 
Christmas Morning Christmas Bells and Holly 
Santa Claus’ Border Wonder if Santa Would Like « 
Santa and Automobile Lunch . 
Holly Border Felephoning to Santa Bringing Home the Christmas 
A Stocking Full Christmas Stocking Tree (dog and children) 
Santa and Reindeer Happy New Year Hunting for Santa (tote with 
Santa ona Bicycle Merry Christmas candles) j 
Waiting for Santa December Calendar Santa Dancing with Children 
anta’s Farewell Motto—Peace on Karth Motto—Good Will Toward Men 
Santa’s Reception Preparing for Santa Claus Telling Christmas Tales (3 tots) 
10c each, 6 for 50c. Size 24 x 36. 


March Brothers, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, 0. 


Santa Claus 








UST ISSUED =--=- The Easy Primer, 


by GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Supervising Principal, Mt. Vernon 
School, Philadelphia. Published Complete and in Parts, 1 and 2. 
Correspondence solicited. 
PARKER P, SIMMONS, 3 E, {4th St. New York, N. Y. 


PLANS FOR 
NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S 
THANKSGIVING 


THE PILCRIMS 
THE INDIANS 





OY’S COLLAR PURITAN CAP AND COLLAR 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. Heien Beckwirtna, Author of ‘*In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories 
and devices for Every MONTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 188.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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Unfortunates 
(Recitation for a little girl) 
A clock can run, but cannot walk ; 
My shoe has a tongue, but cannot talk ; 
A comb has teeth, but has no mouth; 
A north wind blows the smoke straight south. 


Bottles have necks, but have no heads ; 
And pins have heads, but have no necks ; 
And needles have to hold their threads 
Right in their eyes — how it must vex ! 


If I were a needle, comb or shoe, 
I never should know what to do; 
My head is really in a whirl, 

I’m glad I am a little girl. 





November 
LILLIAN C, FLINT 

Jack Frost is here. 
The air is chill. 
The sky is gray. 
The first ice is on the ponds. 
The first snow is on the ground. 
Many trees are bare and black. 
Many flowers and birds are gone. 
Sparrows and pigeons stay. 





Blue jays and some woodpeckers stay. 
“It is November,” said a little sparrow. 





“Let us go away, mother. 
I see no fruits nor nuts. 
I see no grain nor vegetables. 





All the birds are gone. 
Let us go, too.” 
But Mother Sparrow knew the secret. 
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“Potatoes and apples,” said the cellar 
rat; “pumpkins and squashes, turnips 
and cabbages,.berries in cans, cherries in 
jars, peaches and pears. I don’t care for 
fruit myself; but there is plenty of food 
in the cellar.” 





“There are more things than that in 
our store,” said the store rat. “There are 
cheese, dried peas, and dried beans.” 


“We keep all store things in our pan- 
try,’ said the house rat. 





“ But I cannot go into the house,” said 
the little sparrow. 





“Come to the mill,’ said the mill rat. 
“ There are corn meal and flour in bags.” 





“It is too far to the mill,” said the 
Sparrow. 





“Come to the barn,” said the horse. 
“Yes, come to the barn,” said the cow. 





“There are oats in the bin, corn in the 
crib, and hay in the loft.” 





“It is too dark in the barn,” said the 
sparrow. 

“You are a foolish sparrow,” said the 
old rooster. “Come and eat with our 


chickens. They never worry nor fret. 
The cook feeds them every day.” 





“ No, we will stay,” said she. 
“The little girls and boys stay, too.” 
“What will they eat?” asked the little 
Sparrow. 

“Ask the rat who lives in the cellar,” 
said Mother Sparrow. 


The little sparrow was glad to do so. 
As she grew wiser she found food in 
many places. 


What do you think she had for her 
Thanksgiving dinner ? 








CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





N 





Brain Food and Nerve Tenic ) 


“Crosby's Pitalized PHhosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


ES is a concentrated white povder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
suietined anes an - gy AY by physicians, used b: »rain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 


It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


56 W. asth Street, 
by . New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES 24 


—The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have recently published an im- 
portant volume on early American history, 
‘* Early Western Travels in Illinois: 1818- 
1821.” This comprises four contemporary 
accounts of the exploration and settlement 
of the Illinois country, written by Thomas 
Hulme, Richard Flower, and John Woods. 
These travelers were keen observers of 
conditions in the Middle West, and contain 
valuable observations on the face of the 
country, prospects of new towns, early 
pioneers, and prices and wages. The work 
has been edited, with notes and introduc- 
tions, by Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites. They 
have also just issued an important volume 
on early American history, ‘‘ Early West- 
ern Journals: 1742-1765.” This volume 
presents the best and rarest contemporary 
account of the most interesting period of 
early Pennsylvania history, giving the 
journals of Conrad Weiser and George 
Croghan, Indian agents from 1748-1765, 
and of Post, the Moravian missionary. 
These journals form the very best contem- 
porary material for the history of the last 
French war and Pontiac’s conspiracy, and 
are also edited by Dr. Thwaites. 





AN ENCOURAGING FIVE YEARS’ 
GROWTH 

The annual reports for 1£94-1905 of the 
B. & M. R. R. shows a most satisfactory 
growth for the past five years. 7 

The gross earnings of the road after its 
lease of the Fitchburg were, for the years 
ended June 30: 1901, $31,375,620; 1902, 
$32,430,595; 1903, 34,266,608; 1904, $35,- 
471,492; 1905, $36,800,834. 

Some of the larger items of maintenance 
expense, which are somewhat interesting 
to the uninitiated in railroad affairs are 
here summarized : 

Repairs of locomotives, $1,349,315.19; of 
passenger, baggage, mail, and express cars, 
$680,523.50; of freight cars, $963,716.19; 
of roadbed and tracks, $2,224,477.63; steel 
rails laid, $586,855.13 (less value of old 
rail taken up, $441,350.03), net $145,505.10; 
ties laid, 1,520,604, at a cost of $662,429.53 ; 
maintenance of bridges, $409,408.35; of 
buildings and structures, $612,662.84; bal- 
lasting track, $29,17.173; 14,641 tons—116 
miles—of new steel rails have been laid in 
main tracks, and 7132 tons—65 miles—of 
partly worn steel rails have been laid in 
branch tracks and sidings. 

As these nine items of maintenance ex- 
penditure furnish a trustworthy standard 
for determining the relative annual im- 
provement in a railroad’s method of main- 
taining its property, a comparison of their 
five yearly totals will be of value. 

For the five fiscal years from 1901 to 
1905 they were, upon the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, in 1901, $5,645,808.60; 1902, 
$6,055,262.16; 1903, $5,963,286.61; 1904, 
$6 409,069.45; 1905, $7,077,211.50; an in- 
crease from 190° 10 1905 of 254% $1,431, 
402.90. 
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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


An Exceptional Offer to Our Subscribers 


In the past we have appealed to our subscribers for their co-operation in 
enlarging our subscription lists. As the result is mutual, our subscribers have always 
responded readily, and have been the means of largely increasing our lists. It is 
with great confidence, therefore, that we now make you the following offer : 

For a limited period, we will enable our present subscribers to get 
their own subscription free of charge. 
two order blanks. 


Of the United States 


PORTFOLIO OF MADONNAS 


Madonnas, size 10 x 12 inches, contained in our eight repro- 
ductions in monotone. 


A PORTFOLIO OF BIRDS 


Beautifully colored after nature, and already mounted for 
framing or wall decoration. 


ANIMAL LIFE. By Famous Artists 


Contains reproductions of masterpieces, size 9 x 12, printed on 
exceptionally heavy glazed paper. 


Animal Pets by Great Artists—CATS 


On paper, size 9 x 12 inches. 


This is an exceptional offer, and is open only to present subscribers of 
“Popular Educator” and “ Primary Education,” and is the most liberal ever made 
We want your co-operation, believing that a satisfied 
patron is our best representative, and we are willing to compensate you for your 
You will be notified promptly on receipt of each order. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


Please send 


















PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


Please send 


At the foot of this announcement are 
Sign these in the lower left-hand corner, and extend an invitation 
to two of your friends to become subscribers to “ Popular Educator” or “ Primary 
Upon receipt of each blank, accompanied by one dollar from a new 
subscriber, your own subscription will be extended five months, thus two blanks will 
extend your subscription one year from the time it now expires. 


In addition to this, and to more easily enable you to secure the subscrib- 


ers, we will give such subscribers whose subscriptions are sent on these blanks, free 
of charge as a premium, any one of the following portfolios : 


PORTFOLIO OF CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


Containing six large pictures, size 16x 23, of EskIMos, RED CHILDREN, CHILDREN OF COLONIAL 
Days, AFRICA, HOLLAND, CHINA. 


PORTFOLIO OF AUTHORS 


Containing elegant half-tone photo reproductions of authors. 
Printed on coated book paper, size 8 x Io. 


PORTFOLIO OF PRESIDENTS 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON 


Storms OF GREAT Musicians. (Bio- 
graphical Series.) By Annie C. Thayer. 
Price, 40 cents, 

Bach, Handel, Mozart, Haydn—these are 
the four immortal musicians whose stories 
are told in the 120 pages of this little vol- 
ume. Yet enough is told of each to create 
an interest in the child mind that will grow 
into a desire to know more of their lives 
and work. The stories are told in just the 
way children like and the boy life of each 
will appeal to the boys of to-day. The little 
orphan Sebastian Bach playing the clavi- 
chord at nine years old; the child Handel 
playing the spinet alone in the garret; 
Wolfgang Mozart at four years old playing 
minuets, and a little later performing upon 
the harpsichord with his little sister before 
the Empress Theresa ; Joseph Haydn trying 
to make a violin of two sticks before he 
was six years old — these bits of boyhood 
history will sink into the child memory, 
and the names of these great composers 
will not be strange to them when they 
grow up. It has not been easy to select, 
condense, and simplify the vast amount 
of biographical material for school-room 
needs, and the compilers of these stories 
have achieved success. Fourteen full-page 
half-tone illustrations give scenes from the 
lives of the four great musicians. The 
pronouncing vocabulary will also assist 
greatly in the intelligent reading of the 
book. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 
BOSTON 


CoLoreD ParER CuTTINGS. By Martha 
W. Stearns. Price, 25 cents. 

Readers of Primary EpucaTION will re- 
member the attractive series in Paper Cut- 
ing and Mounting by Martha W. Stearns, 
which appeared a few years ago. These 
have been collected in pamphlet form for 
convenient use on the teacher’s desk, and a 


pretty little booklet it is. The pictures are . 


to be made by the children from colored 
paper and mounted on 10x13 drawing 
paper. The stories told by these pictures 
are on opposite pages in a simple vo- 
cabulary that every little child can under- 
stand. The Scarecrow, Feast of Lanterns, 
Wild Rabbits’ Story, His Valentine, and 
Kate’s Kites are among these story pic- 
tures. There is an educational value in 
this work in teaching picture: composition 
while it cultivates the sense of color by 
the arrangement of flat color tones in 
masses. All teachers know it is one thing 
» have a series like this packed away in 
magazines and quite another to have them 
gathered together ready for immediate use. 


—— 
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GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO. PHILA. 


How SamMMy WENT ro CoraL Lanp. 
By Emily Paret Atwater. 

Sammy is a young salmon and has vari- 
ous adventures in the briny deep. Escapes 
from a shark by hiding under the rocks, 
where he met a hermit-crab, and in a 
chummy conversation learned all about the 
crab family and lobsters. He also met 
star-fishes and sea-urchins. A _ pilot-fish 
guiced him to Coral-Land. Here he learned 
all about coral-polyps and the wonderful 
work they do. Joininga school of salmon, 
he sailed back again northward and home- 
ward. The illustrations are interesting 
and valuable. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW YORK CITY 


OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS. By 
Elizabeth Sage and Anna M. Cooley, B. S. 

Manual occupation as a means for school- 
room development has become too gener- 
ally accepted to need argument. Every 
book that appears to tell how this work 
inay best be accomplished is valuable to 
every grade teacher, mother, and settle- 
ment worker, as well as to supervisors of 
the work. Cord work, Raffia, Sewing, 
Paper cutting, and Folding, Clay Modeling, 
Weaving, Bead work, Furniture for Doll’s 
House, Crocheting and Knitting, and The 
Use of Nature’s Materials are some of the 
occupations treated in this book. The 
illustrations are numerous and clear, and 
the text is plain simple description that 
must be easily grasped by even the inexpe- 
rienced in this work. The costof material 
is also given. Surely this little book will 
find a welcome and meet a need. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Our LANGUAGE. (First Book.) By Lida 
B. McMurry and F. T. Norvell. 

When a book appears bearing the name 
of Mrs. McMurry on the title page, every 
teacher should know it is not to be passed 
over lightly. This author’s books are so 
full of the school-room atmosphere that 
one can almost see the children at work. 
This book is a step by step process in 
teaching our language to youngest chil- 
dren. And so clear and logical is every 
progressive step that the primary teacher 
has only to follow it to bring her children 
to a point of excellence in this branch 
rarely attained even in the higher grades. 
The emphasis on the paragraph, that 
stumbling block to teachers themselves, is 
particularly valuable. The letter writing, 
punctuation, correction of the common 
errors in children’s speech, are all worth 
the study of everybody who is trying to 
teach the English language. The pages are 
uot overloaded with cheap pictures, but 
every one means something to arouse the 
interest of the child and make him want to 
talk. ‘* Playing Doctor,” “ The Arab and 
His Horse,” and ‘ Great Expectations ” 
are beautiful full-page color pictures not 
often found in ordinary text-books. The 
‘* Suggestions for Teachers ” at the end of 
the book are timely, and sympathetic in 
tone, as one teacher talks with another, 
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HINDS, NOBLE & ELDRIDGE, NEW 
YORK CITY 


THe APPROVED SELECTIONS FOR SUPPLE- 
MENTARY READING AND MEMORIZING. 

Arranged in grades by Melvin Hix. 

This First Year Book is the first of a 
series of eight, designed to furnish mate- 
rial for memory work and for supple- 
mentary reading in elementary schools. 
The courses of study in many leading cities 
have been consulted in the preparation of 
this book—hence the word ‘Approved ” in 
the title. Most of the selections are unob- 
jectionable but the insertion of ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner” and ‘ Hail, Columbia” 
for first year children deserves criticism— 
not for their patriotic spirit, of course, but 
for the too mature thought and language. 
It would be painful to hear little children 
of five and six years repeat the words and 
phrases they cannot understand in these 
songs. But the selections are mainly those 
that teachers will be glad to have near by 
for ready reference. 


A. FLANAGAN CO. CHICAGO 

GAMES AND SENSE TRAINING EXERCISES. 
By Martha Adelaide Holton and Eugenia 
Kimball. 124 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

It would be a very indifferent primary 
teacher who would not want this book if 
she looked through it. Filled with games 
adaptable to the school-room, attractive 
sense training exercises, and usable seat 
work, it holds out a panacea for tired chil- 
dren and monotony in the school-room. 
When teachers with experience and ability 
to recognize what is educational and what 
is not in the way of recreative exercises, 
send out a book of games like tlsis, it is a 
very different thing from the miscellaneous 
collections that are based on no principles 
whatever. May this little book find its 
way into thousands of schools and homes 
and carry pleasure to the little ones who 
never get quite enough of plays and games. 
It will carry its welcome with it. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


New Seconp Music Reaper. Educa- 
tional Music Course. 122 pages. List 
price, 30 cents. By James M. McLaughlin 
and W. W. Gilchrist. 

This book is designed for the fourth or 
fifth school year. It is divided into four 
parts. Part I. contains a review of preced- 
ing work. Part II. presents, through songs, 
a plan for developing four equal sounds to 
the beat. Parts IIL. and [V. introduces 
different keys in five kinds of time and two 
part songs and exercises through these 
keys. The melodies and poems for ele- 
mentary work are most attractive. 


Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, 
stomach, bowels, or more delicate or- 
gans, catarrh is always debilitating and 
should never fail of attention. 

It is a discharge from the mucous 
membrane when kept in a state of in- 
flammation by an impure, commonly 
scrofulous, condition of the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically an: 
permanently —it removes the cause and 
overcomes all the effects. Get Hood's. 
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